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Gospel choir sings praise 


By Eric Shannon 
Starr WRITER 


The Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel was 
filled beyond capacity Oct. 21 
and 22 as students, faculty 
and Burlington-area residents 
gathered to hear the voices of 
the members of the St. Peter 
Claver and Xavier University 
Gospel Choir. 

The choir, from New 
Orleans, La., performed at the 


_ chapel on Saturday night and 
again at Sunday evening’s 


' mass. The choir also sang at 


Our Lady of Grace in Colch- 


ester Sunday morning. 


The choir masterfully 


- performed an array of an- 


thems, spiritual songs, hymns, 
and gospels. The audience 


responded enthusiastically to 


the choir with — 


numerous 
standing ovations and par- 


te eit EF a in both singing and 








‘et 


a soa the choir’s | 
“4 appearance alongwith the help 
_ of work study students and 
_ Campus Ministry secretary 


Sherry Mahady. 


: “When youget to know 
the folks, you know it (the 


~ concert) is a prayer. That’s 


. 
aD 
‘'. 


why they are so good,” Hoar 
said. “They sing from their 
heart and their soul and they 
pray each song.” 

At the end of Satur- 
day's concert, Sister Thea 


Bowman, for whom the Sister 
Thea Bowmeti Black Catholic 
Education Foundation was 
named, sang and urged the 
choir and audience to sing 
along. The response to her 
effort was exceptional as she 
filled the chapel with her 
powerful and heart-warming 
voice. . 

“The whole thing was 
beautiful. A number of people 
were touched by the choir,” 
Hoar said. 

Before Sunday eve- 
ning’s concert, Ramona 
Walker, a three-year member 
of the St. Peter Claver Choir, 
said she enjoyed the hospital- 
ity and feeling of acceptance 
she received when she arrived 
at St. Michael’s. 

“The warm feeling 
that we received here is some- 
thing we would like to give 
back tonight,” Walker said. 
“When we entered the chapel 
my heart fluttered.” 

_. Mitchell Stevens, a20 
year-old sophomore at Xavier 
University, is the assistant 
director of the choir. Stevens, 
who is the son of a minister in 
Louisiana, majors in vocal 
music education. 

Stevens shared the 
same feelings as Walker be- 
fore the Sunday concert."I 
have sung all of my life but 
this has been an experience I 
will never forget because the 
people in Vermont treated us 
so kindly,” Stevens said. 


Spooks haunt 


By G.H.Ostey 
Special to The Defender 


At last count, St. Mi- 
chael’s College had three 
ghosts in residence, one in 
Prevel Hall, one in McCarthy 
Arts Center and one that 
regularly comes late to class 
in Jemery 387. 

The Prevel and Mc- 
Carthy ghosts typify spooks 
we might expect to encounter 
on moonless autumn nights 
when the howling wind makes 
the house creak and crack and 
causes the skeletal fingers of 
the bare branches to claw at 
frosted window panes. But the 
Jemery ghost is in a class by 
itself. - 


Prevel Hall, acquired 
by the college in 1903 and 
named in honor of one of the 
early Edmundite fathers, had 
been built in 1847 by Zebulon 
Fisk, a wealthy Yankee lum- 
ber baron. Fisk had a pretty 
daughter Clarabelle who died 
of a broken heart in 1875, one 
year after her lover, a steam 
boat captain, drowned during 
a storm on Lake Champlain. 

Prior to the tragedy, it 
had been Clarabelle’s custom 
to hang a lighted lantern in 
the west window of the house’s 
tiny roof-top room (the Widow’s 
Walk) on nights when her 
sweetheart’s boat was due to 
dock in Burlington. Every 
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The gospel choir from St. Peter Claver and Xavier University perform in the Chapel of St. 


Michael the igre 


The members of the 
choir stressed that their ap- 
pearances are not perform- 
ances but prayers. 

“All of us as a whole 
enjoy everything that we are 
doing, but we are strictly 
praising God,” Walker said. 

The choir, which 
made its first appearance at 
St. Michael’s in the fall of 1987, 
is scheduled to come to cam- 
pus every two years. 

Last year during 
springbreak, the St. Michael's 


Choir traveled to New Or- 
leans. The Choir plans to go 
back to New Orleans in Feb- 
ruary 1991. 

Stevens said the 
Xavier Choir does a regional 
tour every spring and this 
spring an east coast tour is 
being planned. He said St. 
Michael’s may be on the spring 
schedule. 

Hoar said he thinks 
that the travel of the two choir 
groups is more than just en- 
tertainment for different au- 


St. Michael's 


night after his death, she con- 
tinued this practice until the 
very night she died. 

Poor Clarabelle had 
not been long in her grave 
when reports of weird hap- 
penings at the Fisk house 
began to circulate through the 
county. Servants heard sounds 
of weeping from the dead girl’s 
chamber, andon stormy nights 
some claimed to have seen 
her holding a lantern before 
her as she wandered dis- 
traught through the mansion’s 
upper rooms. 

After the Edmundites 
took over the house in 1903, 
Clarabelle stayed on despite 
attemptsto exorcise her ghost 


with bell, book and candle. 

Over the intervening 
years sightings of her were 
regularly reported until the 
50s when Prevel was trans- 
formed from a residence hall 
into an office complex. Two 
years ago, however janitors 
working the night shift there 
were so frightened by what 
they saw and heard that they 
could not be persuaded to enter 
the place again. 

McCarthy is haunted 
sporadically by a stage-struck 
nun who died unexpectedly 
while studying drama here in 
the early 70s. That was the 
time when the drama depart- 

Please turn to Page 2. 


diences. 


“If we are a Catholic 
community, we should be 
exposed to the liturgical 
styles and customs of our 
brothers and sisters, even if 
they don’t pray the same way 
as us,” Hoar said. 

“An experience like 
this lets people not be afraid 
of people who are different 
than us,” Hoar said. “It 
breaks down discrimination 
and bigotry to see the com- 
mon good of all people.” 
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In the news... 


Monday, Oct. 23: 
Asthe space shuttle 
“Atlantis,” rolled to a stop 
in the California desert, the 
space probe it deployed was 
zipping through the solar 
system atnearly 9,000 miles 
per hour. 
“Galileo” is on its 
way to rendezvous with 
Jupiter in 6.5 years. 


Tuesday, Oct. 24: 
TV evangelist Jim 
Bakker will have to do his 
preaching in prison. Fed- 
eral Judge Robert Potter, 
known as “Maximum Bob,” 
has sentenced Bakker to 45 
years in prison and imposed 
a half-million dollar fine. 
A Charlotte, N.C., 
jury convicted Bakker on 
24 fraud and conspiracy 
counts in connection with 
the P-T-L ministry. 


Wednesday, Oct. 
25: 

Moammar Gadhafi 
says he’s turned over anew 
leaf. The Libyan leader has 
admitted for the first time 
that he has sponsored in- 
ternational terrorism. 

But he tells a state- 
owned Egyptian magazine 
he’s not doing that anymore 
because he's discovered the 
terrorists aren’t helping the 
Arab cause. 


Thursday, Oct. 


26: 

Air traffic control- 
lers in Taiwan reportedly 
said the pilot of an airliner 
that crashed today didn’t 
follow their instructions. 
Chinese airline officials 
quoted the controllers as 
saying they told the pilot to 
turn right but instead the 
pilot turned left and crashed 
into a mountain in eastern 
Taiwan. 

Officials fear all 54 
people, including one 
American, aboard the Boe- 
ing 737 were killed. 


Friday, Oct. 27: 

Hostage Terry An- 
derson--abducted by the Is- 
lamic Jihad in Moslem West 
Beirut in 1985--turned 42 
today. It was his fifth birth- 
day in captivity. 

Anderson’s_ col- 
leagues at the Associated 
Press bureau in Beirut held 
a party for him in the office 
that he left behind. 


Compiled from AP wire 
reports 
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Paris project takes off | 


By Andrew Curran 
Srar¥r WRITER 


“It was an amazing experience. For one to truly live 
out their major, this was the way to doit,” Buzz Hoerr, St. Mi- 
chael’s alumnus and assistant hockey coach, said. 

Hoerr, a 1975 SMC graduate, was recalling his trips 
to Paris in 1974 and 1975 as a part of the “Paris Project.” 
Started by professor William Gar- 
rett of the St. Michael’s College 
sociology department, the “Paris 
Project," takes place in Paris dur- 
ing the break between first and 
second semesters. For the first 
time since 1985, the course will be 
offered this year from Dec. 20, 
1989 to Jan. 8, 1990, at a cost of 
$1,490. It is worth three credits. 

Although there are no 
academic prerequisites, a French 
or sociology background is preferred. Garrett said he re- 
serves the right to limit the group size to about 20 to 25 stu- 
dents. 

The object of the study is to learn about the social 
condition of immigrant workers from North Africia, South- 
ern Europe, black African nations, and from former French 
coloniesin Asia who are in the Paris region, Garrett said. The 
research team goes to Paris, accompanied by translators, and 
interviews political party representatives, ethnic organiza- 
tions, journalists, and other sources, including the immi- 
grants themselves. 

At the conclusion of the course, each student will 
write a brief research paper on some aspect of the larger 
immigrant problem. 

Although it has been over ten years since he partici- 


Ghosts 


Continued from Page 1. seems, was a congenital late- 


arriver, so much so that his 
classmates nicknamed him 
“The Late Mr. Lavery.” His 
math course met at 9 a.m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, in what was then 
room 108. 

Morning after morn- 
ing, Mike would arrive exactly 
ten minutes after class had 
started, despite repeated 
warnings from the priest 
whom we shall call “Father 
X.” The Rev. X was an Irish- 
man who believed in the effi- 
cacy of curses and the day came 
when he cursed Mike Lavery 
roundly. 


ment put on producations 
in Herrouet Theater. 

One night when a cast 
was partying after a par- 
ticularly successful produc- 
tion, ablast of wind whistled 
through the building, rat- 
tling the windows and slam- 
ming doors, and suddenly 
the figure of a nun was seen 
striding angrily across the 
darkened stage. 

At first some thought a 
prankster had gotten loose 
in the prop room, but when 
the nun disappeared into a 
solid brick wall, that conjec- 
ture was discarded. Need- 


less to say the party came to “Mr. Lavery,” he bel- 
a complete halt. lowed, “may the Lord keep you 
Thespectralnunre- _in purgatory till the end of the 


mained in Herrouet as long 
as the drama department 
did, but after McCarthy was 
built she took up residence 
there. Her visitations are 
erratic and unpredictable, 
but she has a preference for 
after-performance visita- 
tion. When last seen (1988), 
she was still walking 
through brick walls. 

In 1931, a few years 
after the construction of 
Jemery Hall (then known as 
College Hall) a student 
named Mike Lavery had the 
misfortune to enrage the old 
priest who taught the col- 
lege algebra class. Lavery, it 


world, and may you spend your 
purgatory here coming late to 
your mathematics class!” 

Exactly one week af- 
ter this, the hapless Mike 
dropped dead on his way to 
that class, but typically, even 
if he had arrived, he would 
have been ten minutes late. 

As the years passed, 
the math teachers who used 
that room at 9 a.m. on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days were prone to complain 
that the door needed fixing. 
For no apparent reason it 
would swing open suddenly 
and a draught of cold air would 
creep in. : 





pated in the project, Hoerr said he remembers the trip viv- 
idly. 

Both Hoerr and Garrett said students are not 
aware of the immigrant population and how it has created 
a serious social problem in France. Hoerr said the immi- 
grants were “warehoused” and kept out of sight from the 
native Parisians and tourists. “There 
is a systematic effort by government 
to keep them segregated,” Hoerr said. 

Hoerr said this is not a 
“cushy” trip, as compared to other 
American student trips to Europe. 
When he went, there were about 17 
students and translators, who were 
students with a year or two of French 
courses behind them. 

Hoerr said the students 
were placed in a ghetto in Northern 
Paris, and had to go out and find immigrants to interview. 

“Many immigrants were confused and thought we 
were the CIA, or some group checking their citizenship, so 
they tended to avoid us at times,” Hoerr continued. 

Hoerr said the project definitely helps to expand 
one’s horizons and open one’s eyes to other cultures. 

“The most important experience is the other cul- 
ture, not just France, but rather the immigrant back- 
grounds,” he said. “We got to see how other people relate to 
problems compared to how we relate to them. The trip 
seems to gain more importance the farther you get away 
from it.” 

Meetings for students interested will be posted 
later. Professor Vincent Bolduc, chairman of the sociology 
department, has more information for interested students. 





Photo by Dan Salter 
And then there were nun. The nun who once haunted 


Herrouet Theater now spooks the McCarthyArts Center. 


Since the phenome- 
non always occurred at pre- 
cisely 9:10 a.m. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the 
college authorities concluded 
that the Rev. X’s curse was in 
effect and therefore wisely re- 
frained from trying to repair 
the door. 

Nowadays when a new 
mathematics teacher is as- 
signed to that room and time 
slot, he or she is warned not to 
be concerned when the door 
opens and no one enters. It’s 
only poor Lavery coming late 
to class. 

Lavery’s ghost has 


been seen but once, and that 
was just after the present se- 
mester had commenced. 

Outside room 387 in 
Jemery at precisely 9:10.a.m. 
Wednesday, Sept. 6, this 
writer encountered a young 
man dressed in abygone style 
who inquired in mournful 
tones where he could find! 
room 108. 

When told that room 
108 was now room 387, he 
promptly turned to enter it 
and promptly disappeared, 
which goes to prove that even 
ghosts can be bewildered by 
bureaucratic changes. 


——— ee ESE EE — lh 
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Freshman studies enters 


By Jason Aldous 
Starr WRITER 


Freshman Studies, 
now beginning its second 
year at St. Michael's, has had 
a number of positive effects 
say some faculty and stu- 
dents. 

Freshman Studiesis 
an interdisciplinary, inter- 
departmental course de- 
signed specifically for fresh- 
men and is only held in the 
fall semester. The course 
attempts to expose students 
to the various disciplines 
which are offered at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

The 80 students 
enrolled in the course are 
divided into five groups of © 
16, each with its own in- 
structor. 

This year’s profes- 
sors are Nick Clary from 
English, Kate Olgiati from 
chemistry, Norbert Kuntz 
from history, the Rev. Rich- 
ard Vanderweel from phi- 
losophy, and Ronald Begley 
from classics. 

“Thave never enjoyed 
a course so much,” Vander- 


__weel, chairman of the phi- 
_ losophy department, said. 


my’. “The course is not 
only good for students but 
for the faculty as well,” Van- 
derweel continued. “In plan- 
ning the course, faculty 
members can get together to 
discuss intellectual, academic 
matters, which is really en- 
joyable.” 

The course takes 
readings from a number of 
subject areas ranging from 
the natural sciences to reli- 
gious studies. Among the 
texts being used this year 
were Plato’s “Meno,” the 
Book of Job, Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s “Democracy in 


America” and Albert Ein- 
stein’s “Relativity: The Spe- 
cial and General Theory.” 
“The purpose of the 
course is not to give a full in- 
troduction to each area, but 
to give students a peek into 
each one,” Vanderweel said. 
Ronald Begley, assis- 
tant professor of classics, said 
the Freshman Studies com- 
mittee attempts to select 


booksfromthemainacademic |. 


' divisions in the college. 


“There is a tremen- 
dous amount of discussion 
about what books we select,” 
Begley said. “We consider a 
number of factors, such as if 
the work is considered great 
in its field, its length, and 
whether or not the student 
will profit from it.” 

“We also try to en- 
sure that there is some con- 
necting thread between all the 
books we read,” he continued. 

Begley said Fresh- 
man Studies also attempts to 
be more discussion oriented. 

“With the small size 
of the group there are gener- 
ally more opportunities for 
discussion,” Begley said. 

Students in Fresh- 


man Studies meet in a large 


group once every two weeks, 
Vanderweel said. 

“This used to be for 
the purpose of lecture primar- 
ily, as we began to discuss a 
new topic, but now we are 
trying to bring more discus- 
sion into these group meet- 
ings.” 

After students in 
Freshman Studies turn in an 
essay, it is not graded imme- 
diately. The instructor writes 
comments or questions on the 
paper and it is returned to the 
student who in turn revises it 
and then resubmits it. This 
process is often repeated. 


“It leaves a paper 
cold if a student just hands 
it in,” Begley said. “The 
revision format allows stu- 
dents to say exactly what 
they want by clarifying and 
deepening points they made 
in their first paper.” 

Both Begley and 
Vanderweel say they have 
incorporated this procedure 
into some of their other 
classes, with good results. 

A number of former 
Freshman Studies students 
say they have also profited 
from the course. 

Sophomore Sue 
Fawthrop said the group 
discussion emphasis has 
been beneficial to her. 

“I used to hate it 
when we read each other's 
papers in class,” Fawthrop 
said. “It has helped me 
though, because I can now 
choose better what I want to 


say in a paper. It’s also made it 
a lot easier to participate in 
other classes.” 

Freshman Studies, as 
anew course, has been subject 
to a great deal of evaluation 
and discussion. 

“I think it’s the most 
evaluated course in North 
American history,” Begley said. 

~ The course was evalu- 
ated by students, the admini- 
stration, and the faculty who 
taught the course and will even 
be evaluated by the college’s 
Board of Trustees. 

“The majority of the 
responses were very positive,” 
Vanderweel said. “The students 
liked the discussion aspect of 
the course, especially. 

“There was a real 
range of opinion on the texts 
also,” Vanderweel continued. 
“Most students seemed to pre- 
fer the literary works such as 
Flannery O’Connor, as opposed 
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second year 





Photo by Eric Shannon 
The Rev. Vanderweel generates a discussion during his Freshman Studies class. 


to the non-fiction ones such 
as the Vatican II documents.” 

This year’s Fresh- 
man Studies members seem 
to be positive about the class. 

One student, Celeste 
Viger, said, “I haven’t had 
the class that long, but I like 
it. The revising takes a lot of 
time, but it really helps your 
writing because you write, 
and write and rewrite.” 

She also said discus- 
sion made the class less 
threatening. “It’s really 
very informal,” she said. 

After this year it will 
be easier to tell if the Fresh- 
man Studies program will be- 
come a fixture in the curricu- 
lum. 

“It’s been so success- 
ful, I don’t see why it wouldn’t 
continue,” Vanderweel said. 
“The ultimate decision, how- 
ever, lies with the admini- 
stration.” 


Weekend helps students Discover leadership 


By Marc Minkler 
SraFF WRITER 


_ On Nov. 3, 20 students 
anda host of staff and faculty 
members will depart from Al- 
liot Student Center to travel 
to the ,Marist Conference 
Center in Iberville, Quebec, 
for a weekend of leadership 
training. 

The weekend, called 
Discover, is described as “a 
program designed to promote 
the leadership development 
of students.” 

An array of speakers 


will speak to students on such 
topics as “The Androgynous 
Leader," “How to Run an Ef- 
fective Meeting,” and “Stu- 
dent Leadership at St. Mi- 
chael’s College.” 


Larry Johnson, direc- +: '+ 


tor of residence life and a 


veteran Speaker of the :pro:! 


gram, said, "The weekend of- +: 


fers two main types of infor- 
mation," Johnson said, "in- 
formation that the students 
can use now, and information 
that he or she can begin to 
develop and use.” 

The Discover program, 


which is in its second year, 
was developed by the Rev. 
Stephen Hornat, because of 
the sense of aapathy he 
found toward leadership po- 
sitions at St. Michael's. 
Althous a the program 
isfairly new, Hornat said it 
has undergone a great deal 
ofexperim entation, and the 
people involved constantly 
strive to improve it. 
Johnson agreed. 
“The weekend is always 
trying something new, and 
each weekend is given its 
own unique flow due to the 


mixture of students and fac- 
ulty involved," Johnson said. 
Kerry Kiernan, a par- 
ticipant in one of last year’s 
Discover weekends, said, “The 
program tries to bring out a 
person’s leadership qualities 
and shows you some of thé 
things it takes to be a leader.” 
Hornat said, “The Dis- 
cover weekend gives practical 
experience and information. It 
gives the students’ a better 
understanding of what their 
potential is. 
" It places a strong em- 
phasis on making moral deci- 


sions in the business com- 
munity," Hornat continued. 

Any student from 
St. Michael’s may partici- 
pate in the weekend. 

Hornat and Johnson 

encourage students in lead- 
ership positions,such as 
Student Association mem- 
bers, Resident Assistants, 
and team captains, to at- 
tend a Discover weekend. 

The next weekend 
is scheduled for Jan. 26, 
and spaces are limited, so 
those interested should 
register early. 
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More computers on the way 





The wait for computers may soon be allievated by the ad- 


dition of new computers. 


By Joe. Daly 
STaFF WRINER 


Those frustrating lines 
in the computer room may 
soon end because of two plans 
underway at Computer Serv- 
ices at St. Michael’s College. 

The first plan is to add 
equipment for a personal com- 


puter (PC) lab in the Pope 
John XXIII Room of the 
Durick Library hopefully 
within the next six weeks, 
Denis G. Stratford, director of 
computer services and man- 
agement information services, 
said. 

The lab will be in the 
library because space in 


_ Jemery and St. Edmund’s 


Hallsis scarce, Stratford said. 
It will be easier for students 
doing research in the library 


if they can use computers in 
, thelibrary instead of moving 
- to St. Edmund’s, he contin- 


ued. 
The labin the library 


will only be set up for the 


Wordperfect system because 
cable for other programs is 
not available at this time, 
Stratford said. The new 
computers will be financed 
by the Annual Capital Equip- 
ment budget. 

The second plan in- 
volves waiting for Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
(IBM) to accept a proposal St. 
Michael’s College has offered, 
Stratford said. The proposal 
will enable a special program 
offered by IBM and four more 
PC labs to be set up on cam- 
pus within the next three to 
five years. 

The IBM program, 


Vermonters voice concerns 


Photo by Eric Shannon 
Congressmen Peter Smith 
speaks at environmental 
hearing at Herrouet Theater. 

By Becky Klouda 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


Not all of the almost 
100 concerned Vermont citi- 
zens who attended the state- 
wide environmental hearing 
on Saturday, Oct. 28 at St. 
Michael’s College Herrouet 
Theater drove there in acar. 
Some of them rode their 
bikes, doing their part to help 
decrease the amount of pol- 
lutants emittedinto the air. 

The three hour hear- 
ing, which included’ ’brief 
speeches from six experts on 
various environmental is- 
sues, was sponsored by Con- 
gressman Peter Smith (R- 
Vt.) 

“As a Vermonter, 
few priorities have been 
more important to me than 





our environment,” Smith 
said. “And as Vermont’s con- 
gressman, few issues have 
been more important than 
working to preserve that 
environment. 

“I wanted very much 
to hold this hearing today, 
not just to explore environ- 
mental threats such as global 
warming and air pollution," 
Smith continued,"but more 
importantly, to try and 
understand their impact on 
Vermont.” 

Dr. Jean Flack of the 
environmental program at 
the University of Vermont 
(UVM), began the hearing 
with a talk about global 
warming. She explained that 
the earth is a dynamic set of 
interlocking systems that 
are always changing. How- 
ever, ourhuman actions may 
be changing things more rap- 
idly than the systems can 
handle, she said. 

After explaining the 
chemical reactions between 
atmospheric gases that have 
caused the greenhouse effect 
to occur, ‘Flack suggested 
some changes which the 
world must make to offset 
our destructive habits. She 
said more federal research 
must occur in the area of 
replacing the automobile 
combustion engine and re- 
placing the coolants in re- 
frigerators. 

However, she said, 


“We cannot expect technol- 
ogy to solve all our prob- 
lems. We need to reassess 
our own values and poli- 
cies.” 

Fred Kosnitsky of 
the Vermont Public Inter- 
est Research Group contin- 
ued the discussion about 
global warming. 

“Global warmingis 
an issue that will require 
the people of the world to 
think in new ways,” he said. 
He encouraged everyone 
present to act to reduce 
harmful emissions now, be- 
fore it is too late. He sug- 
gested increased energy ef- 
ficiency, a transition to re- 
newable energy sources and 
the reduction of chlo- 
rofluorocarbons (CFCs) as 
possible ways to slow the 
progress of the greenhouse 
effect. 

Kosnitsky added 
that Vermont should act 
now to become a respon- 
sible example for the rest of 
the world. 

Joan Gamble of 
Central, Vermont. Public, 
Service spoke about energy, 
efficiency initiatives. “En- 
ergy efficiency has been 
identified as a major envi- 
ronmental strategy to com- 
bat global warming and acid 
rain,” she said. 

Harold Garabedian 
of the Vermont Agency of 


Please turn to page 9. 


“Teacher Preparation and 
Enhancement in the Use of 
Available Technology,” is a 
training program for current 
and future teachers, Stratford 
said. 

One PC lab funded by 
IBM will support the gradu- 
ate education program, Strat- 
ford said. That lab will consist 
of 27 computers, 21 for net- 
work labs and the remaining 
six for multi-media work sta- 
tions. Special software, cover- 
ing kindergarten through 
twelfth grade, will be included 
in the network lab, Stratford 
said. 

Two other labs will be 
available for both undergradu- 
ate and graduate education 
students while the fourth will 
have high-powered PC’s, Strat- 
ford said. 

Stratford said there 
will also be four general ac- 
cess labs for student use other 
than education program stu- 
dents. 


100 ao 


Hall 4:00 - 7:00 p.m. 


chest the be Archangel c 30 - 8: :30 Pa m. 


; | Friday, Nov. 10: ee 
‘International Night Club, Alliot Hall, 


| Saturday, Nov. ie = 
An afternoon of volleyball and basket 
held at the Ross Sports Center 2: 30 - =| 


Sunday, Nov.12: 
At the International Mass in the SMC ca ) 
Gospel will be read in different languages. — 


Monday, Nov. 13: 
International Friendship Program Socialisa a chan 
to meet new friends from all over the world. ~ : 
Rathskeller, 7:00 - 9:00 p.m. : 


Tuesday, Nov. 14: 

. An International Fair and Hihibition, wiach offers 
a small glimpse of the world, will display crafts’ 
costumes and music from different cultures. Alliot — 


Thursday, Nov. 16: 
The closing event for international week will be a 
Latin American Festival heldin the Mey: Arts 
Center from 7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 
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Freshmen Events 


Wednesday, Nov. I, 
All Saints Day: 


Is there really a 
God? 

Freshmen share 
their struggles about 
belief in God. This 
event will take place in 
the second floor lounge 
of Lyons Hall at 6:30. 


Thursday, Nov. 2, 
All Souls Day: 


A group discus- 
sion about struggling 
with the traditions and 
mandates of the Catho- 
lic church will held in 
the second floor lounge 
in Joyce Hall at 8:00. 

John Penoyar, 
the director of Chapel 
Music will be the facili- 
tator. 
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Blood drive deemed a success 


By Andrew Curran 
SrarF WRITER 


This year’s blood 
drive at St. Michael’s had the 
“highest turnout since Octo- 
ber of 1985,” Brian Donahue, 
director of community serv- 
ice, said. 

When the Red Cross 
runs a blood drive at a com- 
pany or school, the goal is to 
get 10 percent participation, 
Donahue said. At St. Mi- 
chael’s, the goal is 175 stu- 
dents but this fall the goal 
was surpassed when 186 
people donated, Donahue said. 

The reason for such a 
high turnout was the number 
of “first timers” who gave, 
Donahue said. 

“I was thrilled with 
the turnout,” Donahue said. 
“This drive doubled the turn 
out of the last drive.” 


A letter to President 
Paul J. Reiss from the Burl- 
ington Red Cross said the 
blood drive wouldn’t have 
been a success without the 
hard work of the members of 
MOVE (Mobilization Of Vol- 
unteer Efforts) and the Crown 
and Sword Society. 

While there weren’t 
any incentives used in this 
drive to lure students to do- 
nate, the record-setting drive 
of 1985 had a keg going to the 
dorm that donated the most 
blood. In 1985 the drinking 
age was 18 years. 

Although there will 
not be a keg at stake, the next 
blood drive is set for Feb. 15, 
1990. 

Donahue enthusias- 
tically said, “I hope this kind 
of support remains for the fu- 
ture drives.” 





Photo by Eric Shannon 


Krysten Cafferty and Katie Oliver did their part to make the blood drive successsful. 


220 people volunteer 
their time to MOVE 


By Jen Conahan 


td 


SraFr WRITER 


A regular report of 
MOVE’s progress is given 
every four months, and this 
quarter’s report opens with 
enthusiastic appreciation of 
the “active and energetic 
participation from all seg- 
ments of the St. Michael’s 
College community.” 

The fifth quarter 
report, that encompassed the 
program’s progress from July 
1, 1989 to Oct. 1, 1989, con- 
cluded that 220 volunteers 
contributed 1,364 hours of 
community service. 

There were nine long- 
term volunteer assignments, 
and 12 short-term assign- 
ments, making a total of 21 
assignment sites. 

Brian Donahue, di- 
rector of community service, 
said he feels that this quar- 
ter’s report is more accurate 
than those of the past. 

He said that though 
the numbers are roughly the 
same, “more people are doing 
more focused and better qual- 
ity work than last year.” 

Donahue said that 
MOVE, the Mobilization Of 
Volunteer Efforts, credits its 
continued success to the di- 
rect and indirect support of 
St. Michael’s students, fac- 
ulty and staff. 

“Without this con- 
stant assistance and encour- 
agement, the program never 


could have achieved its rapid 


growth and prosperity,” the 
quarterly report stated. 

He said that with the 
support of the St. Michael’s 
College community, MOVE 
has been able to lift the col- 
lege’s mission statement from 
the pages of the catalog and 
put it into action. 

Donahue said that he 
feels MOVE is part of the St 
Michael’s College experience. 
He said the program is very 
inclusive, and that he wants 
all types of people as mem- 
bers. 

MOVE doesn’t want 
to be viewed as a clique, Do- 
nahue continued, but rather 
as an open and diverse organi- 
zation. 

Amajority of MOVE’s 
financial support comes from 
an ACTION federal grant, 
Donahue said. Other support- 
ers are the St. Michael’s ad- 
ministration, the Student As- 
sociation (SA), Campus Min- 
istry, as well as a sizable 
amount of money from gifts 
and donations. 

The program has “no 
strings attached,” Donahue 
said. “If you have some free 
time, come down and we'll find 
something for you to do.” The 
MOVE office is located in the 
basement of the Chapel. 

That "something" 
could be anything from help- 
ing out in a shelter for the 
homeless to playing with dis- 
advantaged children or spend- 
ing time in a home for senior 


citizens. 

Even if it’s two hours 
out of a whole semester, Do- 
nahue said he'll be glad to 
have you. Volunteering is a 
worthwhile way to invest 
some time, and there are no 
obligations forcing people to 
serve when they don’t really 
want to, he said. 

The purpose of 
MOVE is not to get everyone 
to serve, but to give everyone 
the opportunity to do so, 
Donahue continued. 

MOVE also offers 
what Donahue calls “ex- 
tended, intensified service ex- 
perience.” These experiences, 
which usually occur during 
semester breaks, consist of 
serving from five to seven 
days anywhere in the United 
States. Donahue said this 
year’s event will be educa- 
tional and an “honest prepa- 
ration for future experience.” 

There will be an in- 
formational meeting on Nov. 
8 at which interested per- 
sons can get a “conceptual- 
ized basis” of this year’s plan. 

Donahue said he 
feels the service experience 
exposes people to the oppor- 
tunities available, and that 
“exposure builds awareness, 
awareness builds desire for 
education, and education 
brings consciousness.” 

He said when people 
think of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, he wants them to think 
of service. 


. 





IF YOU WANT A CAREER 
THAT REALLY FLIES, JOIN 
AIR FORCE ROTC NOW. 


Missile officer? Navigator? 
Pilot? There are many ways to 
begin a career that soars. 
But you should begin, now. Air Force 
ROTC offers both two- and four-year pro- 
grams for college students. They provide the 
confidence and leadership ability you need to become 
an Air Force officer. You may also qualify for scholarship 
programs that help pay college expenses, plus $100 per 
academic month tax-free. 
For a career that really flies, call 


CAPT LENNIE BANE 
EXT-2554 802-655-2000 


Leadership Excellence Starts Here 


ATTENTION FRESHMEN!! 


We need your help! 


C.A.R.T. (Community Action to Recycle 
Trash) is looking for enthusiastic 
volunteers. 

If interested, call 655-6228 or 864-6482 


Dr. Joseph Kroger will be speaking at 
86 College Parkway on Thurs. Nov. 2 
at 7 p.m. 


"Hindu and Buddhist 
Meditation" 


Samatha and Vipassina — two forms of 
meditation. 
Please call for reservations -- 655-6210 
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Corrections 


Duetoaneditingerror 
in the Oct. 25 issue, one of 
Brian Donahue’s quotes wascut 


Puzzle 


Solution 
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“Something big’s going down, sir... 
your way now!” 


they're heading 





Whatis academic integrity? 


ByAnthonyG.Buono 


Since Alliotbookstorebegan selling Cliffs Notes, there has 
beena lot of debate over their presence. Oneofthe arguments forthe 
banning of Cliffs Notes is that the presence of such material on 
campus may threaten the academicintegrity policy. But, whatex- 
actlyis academicintegrity? 

The definition given under the academic regulations is 
delightfully vague. Itmentions honesty, trust, and work, andincludes 
four possible violations on academic integrity -- plagiarism, un- 
authorized assistance, interference, and multiplesubmissions. 

Academicintegrity is nots simpleas these four offenses 
against it would make itout tobe. 

Academicintegrity isa state of mind. Itistaking pridein 
one’s work, doing one’s best, and making an honest effort to learn. 

Academicintegrityis therelationship between studentsand 
their work, makingitan honest representation of their ability. 

Academicintegrityistherelationship between studentsand 
their teachers -- arelationship based on mutual respect anda 
commitmenttolearningandtruth. 

Academic integrity is based in trust -- trust between the 
students, faculty andadministration. 

Academicintegrity is open-mindednessand the willingness 
to respect new ideas which may be foreign or may challenge one’s 
valuesor principles. 

Academicintegrity isthe maturity toaccept theresponsibil- 
ity for one’s own academic performance and not blame one’s 
misfortuneson others. 

Academic integrity is challenging one’s self to excel aca- 
demically and notjust taking the path ofleast resistance. 

These arejust a few of the facets of academicintegrity. 
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Academic integrity never willbe gained or lost by the 
presence of Cliffs Notes or any other study guides. It either exists or 
it does not, because academic integrity is what the students must 
feel. Ifthey have academic integrity to start with, nothing can 
changethis. Ifstudentstake pridein their academics andactonthis 
pride, “academicintegrity” exists. It can existinahumblecommu- 
nity collegein Smalltown, USAjust as easily asit can in Harvard, 
Yale, or good oldSt. Michael’s. 

However, academic integrity can be gainedorlost by how 
thestudentsare treated, for this clearly affects how they feel about 
themselvesandtheir work. Theacademicintegrity policy states that 
“academic integrity is characterized by honest and mutual trust.” 
Thisisthe truest point in the policy. Studentstrust faculty to teach 
them well. Faculty in turn, musttrust thestudents. Students whoare 
treated as children will be more apt to live up to those lower 
expectations. 

The students atSt. Michael’sarenot children. They are 
adults whotake pridein their work and theiraccomplishments. They 
deserve trustand they receiveit. 

Toremove Cliffs Notes from the bookstore would be an 
insulttoall the students. Toremovethem wouldbe saying, in effect, 
“youcannotbetrusted.” But, students mustbe trustedifthereis tobe 
academicintegrity. 

Cliffs Notescan never hurtacademicintegrity becausethey 
can never change how students feel about their work. But, not 
trustingthe students tomake basicjudgmentsabout theirworkisa 
gratuitous breakdown of academic integrity which willdo more 
damagetoSt. Michael’sthan 1,000racks of Cliffs Notes couldever 
do. 


(Anthony Buono is a sophomore political science major from 
Poughkeepsie , New York.) 
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Freshmen 
perspectives 


By GavanO’Shea 
and Mike Novack 


Mike: Gav, have you signed 
up foryour courses yet? 

Gav: Yeah, Ijust finished yes- 
terday. That wasa real experi- 
ence. Imean, look atthenames 
of some of these courses. verte- 
bratebiology?I guess you would 
study thespinalchordforahalf 
ayear in that class, and once 
you passed it, you could move 
up to invertebrate biology -- 
thestudy ofall things without 
backbones. 


Thenin the language 
department we have the ever- 
popular Introduction to Brazil- 
ian Portuguese. Ibet that class 
isoneofthefirst tofill up. And 
rounding out the ethnicflairat 
this school is the Hungarian 
Goulash and“American-Style” 
Lasagna servedtonight at “La 
Grille.” What an ethnically di- 
verse college. 

Mike: Oh, I know! Gav, how 
about theprerequisitesfor some 
of these courses? I mean, to 
takesomeofthese courses you 
have tohave taken the intro- 
duction course and gotten at 
leasta B, be atleast 5’6", have 
blondhair..... 

‘Gav: Iknow, those prerequi- 
sitescanbekillers. My favorite 
one is “with consent of the in- 
structor.” Why wouldn’t an 
instructor, who doesn’t know 
youfrom Adam, not want you 
inhisclass? Whatever. 

By the way, haveyou 
noticed the brown cornstalks 
located all overthe cafeteria? 
They have been brilliantly 
placed against the backs of the 
chairsby the window, so when 
someone pulls the chair out to, 
God forbid, sit there, the stalk 
crashesdown on anyoneunfor- 
tunate tobe eatingbehindit. I 
think most ofthem haveended 
up on the floor by now. But, 
they do add such a “festive” 
mood to the cafeteria, don’t 
youthink? 

Mike: Oh yeah, dried weeds 
really put mein the “harvest 
mood.” I wonder what theyll 
dowhen thesnowfalls....maybe, 
dead Christmas trees? I can’t 
believe we’ve been here this 
long! Isitme Gav, oristhefirst 
semester almostover? 

Gav: Yeah, it doesn’t seem 
thatlong. Things like Marriott 
food, fights in the halls involv- 
ing waterballoons and fireex- 
tinguishers, “hourlies,” and 
signing up for second semester 
coursesthatrequirethe courses 
that you are now failing as 
prerequisites are all startingto 
seem normal. YouknowwhatI 
mean, Mike? 


Mike: Yeah, I sure do. As 


always, it'sbeen an experience. 
Untilnext week, ADIOS! - 
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A kinder, gentler, nation? 


By Michael Gizzi 

Last Saturday, President Bush vetoed a bill which 
would have provided medicare funding for abortions in the 
cases of rape and incest. This really was no surprise. The 
president has long claimed to be an anti-choice (or pro-life, if 
you will) supporter. Yet this veto, truly shows the president’s 
shallow sense of compassion for those Americans less fortu- 
nate than himself. The bill that the president vetoes would 
have benefited those victims of rape and incest who could not 
afford an abortion on their own. It was not designed to provide 
free abortions for anyone who wanted one. By Mr. Bush’s veto, 
these women have been condemned to continue unwanted 
pregnancies, which may very well destroy their lives. 

The president’s veto showsacallous disregard forthe physical 
andemotional health ofrape andincest victims who are too poor topay 
for an abortion. In his veto message, Mr. Bush was concerned that 
women would falsely claim rape or incest in order to receive an 
abortion for an unwanted pregnancy and called for “safeguards” to 
prevent this. Thisis insulting to the integrity of women. Mr. Bush’s 
safeguards would cause victims of rape and incest to suffer even more 
humiliation than they already hadasa result of their being assaulted. 
Thepresident would prefer them go through theagony of proving that 
they werevictimizedin the mostdegradingand dehumanizing manner 
-allin orderto receive federal funding. Haven’t these women suffered 
enough? Why dotheyhavetorelive theirmentaland physical anguish 
to assure that they are not falsely claiming rape or incest in order to 
receive a federally funded abortion? 

Mr. Bush’s vetois divisive. Itpits Americans who can afford 
health careagainst Americans whocannot. PerhapsIcouldunderstand 


Mr. Bush’s veto ifthe bill passed by both houses of the Congress was 
one which provided full funding for any and all abortions;but thisbill 
providedreliefforthose women whosufferedtheanguish andindignity 
of rapeorincest. Why should victims ofthese heinous crimesbe forced 
tore-live such vilememoriesevery day forninemonthssimply because 
they were too poor to afford medical procedure? 

Apparently Mr. Bush does not trust America’s women. He 
believes that they will lie (and possibly incriminate themselves) in 
order tobe rid ofan unwanted pregnancy. He alsobelieves that the 
women ofthis country are unable to make the most personal of deci- 
sions: whether or not to terminate a pregnancy. Mr. Bush wants to 
make that decision himself, even when a majority of the elected 
representatives of this nation (not to mention the majority of Ameri- 
cans)favor allowing abortions in the case of rape andincest. 

TheSupremeCourtrecently ruledthatit was turning abortion 
back tothe states. It decidedthat the peopleshoulddetermine whether 
ornot they wanted abortion legal through their elected representatives. 
But, because of Mr. Bush’s personal disfavor and lack of trust, poor 
Americansare going to suffer. 

Lastyear George Bush ran acampaign forthe presidency on 
apromise ofa “kinder, gentler America.” Apparently this wasnothing 
more than shallow campaign rhetoric-ahollow promisecalculated to 
win votes. It is time that the president recognize the fact that the 
majority of Americanssupport theright tochoose. Mike Dukakis was 
haunted by Willie Horton in the fall of 1988. George Bush will be 
haunted by this veto in 1992. 


(Michael Gizzi is a St. Michael's senior who currently has 
an internship in Washington, D.C. He is a political science major 
from Schenectady, New York.) 


Sophomore reflections 


By Mike Masciadrelli 

Onejusthastolovethose wonderful days of Indian Sum- 
mer that we experienced this past week. I mean, I really enjoyed 
gettingupin themorningtothescentofthe surrounding cow fields 
as wellasthetantalizing combined aroma of the city’s sewage 
treatment plant andthe city landfill. It'sbad enough dealingwith 
some of the smells that we have right here on campus without 
dealing with these added Vermontattractions. 

Wemustalsopay tribute tothat great person whofindsit 
necessary to open the window at the end of the hallwaysofthe 
dorms. Thisis particularly nice when thenight before just hap- 
pened tobethe season’s worst frost to date. Youfreshmen inJoyce 
must love thoseattractive tilefloors. They seem toretain thecold 
so well. Asure bet is that the person who opens the hall windows 
isalsotheperson thatopensthe windowsin thebathrooms. There's 
nothing! like better than to step out ofanice scorching (hot water 
permitting) shower into what feels like a walk-in freezer. 

Many ofthestudents are wondering why the tuition isso 
high. Well, that’s easy. It’s gas money. This money gets the fuel 
needed torun the leaf sweeper everyday. You would think that 
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“Well, we’re back!” 


because there aresomany learned personshere that they would wait 
until all of the leaves fall. But no, here at St. Michael's, they feel the 
need to sweep the leaves that fallevery night. 

For those of you wholisten to 95.3 Triple X, have you noticed 
thattheirentireformatisrepeatedabouteverythree hours. Inthespan 
of one day, [heard “Sowing the Seeds of Love” by Tearsfor Fearseight 
differenttimes. Thisparticularsongjusthappenstobefive minutes and 
43 seconds long. Simple mathematicstellsmethatinone24hourspan 
of time, they devote 46 minutes and eight seconds to thisone song. So 
much forvariety. 

Well, justin time for the cold weather, the groundsstaffhas 
nicely adorned the big steel crossin thegreen with plants that willall 
probably die. 

Thope all of youfreshmen learned about the privilege of 
havingyour D/F warnings withheldfrom your parents. Ifnot, now you 
know for next semester. Untilnext issue, pray that you find that 
compulsive window opener. 


(Mike Masciadrelli is a sophomore exploratory major from 
Westfield, Mass.) 


Letters to the editors 





Totheeditors: drewnameswherea 
neutralpartyshouldhave. 

I would like to It wasthe lottery process 
clarify apointin response questioned, notanyoneon 
toKateFlahertysarticleon theexecutiveboard. Ihave 
the changein the lottery nobitternessnor personal 
processat WWPYV. problems with the manage- 

Acampusradio mentof*PV assuggested 


station shouldbe, aboveall, 
afun learning experience 
thatallinterested students 
should haveaccess to. The 
! lottery process wasunf; 


because thatthe lotter process na 


in Flaherty’s article: I 
believe ‘PV isrunbyafine 
executive board, andthe 
station willbe moreenjoy 
unfair, ible for all students now 
in large par 


managemnetattnestahon changed 
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By Lynn A. Molinaroli 

It was a warm, 
sunny afternoon and I was 
not in the mood for another 
one of “Little House on the 
Prairie”’s crises sol switched 
the channel to “Oprah.” I 
wasn’t really paying atten- 
tion until Iheard Oprah say, 
“So, Mrs. Bush...” I looked 
up, and there she was. 
George’s wife. Happy 
grandma. Springer Spaniel 
Millie’s mom. Snob. 

In the last interview I saw 
with Mrs. Bush, she told are- 
porterthatshealwayshadmoney 
and wouldn’t know how tolive 
withoutit. “I’m used to being 
rich,” shesaid. Ever sincethen, 
my compassion for Babs has 
been minimal. Apparently she 
never learned whatmodesty was. 

The picture perfect life she 
discussed with Oprah showed 
Mrs. Bushina different light. 
Shepresentedherselfasadown- 
to-earth woman who nobody 
“tells what to do.” Her syrupy 
explanation ofher fight to help 
women mademe wanttopuke. 
Apparently she was grooming 
the dog when Georgey Porgey 
vetoed the“Boxer Amendment” 
to provide financial aid to vic- 
tims ofincest andrape for abor- 
tions. 

But then again, 
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_ First Ladies have different White House experiences 


what does she care? She told 
Oprah that the best time of 
her life is “now.” “T love get- 
ting up in the morning, I love 
my husband, I love my job...” 
she gushed. Come on Bar- 
bie, nobody is that happy. If 
I wanted that kind of conver- 
sation, all I had to do was to 
turn back to “Little House.” 

Barbie told Oprah that she 
couldn'tevenrememberthename 
ofthe journalist who wrote the 
front-page “Newsweek” article 
on George’s wimphood. Come 
on, if you believe that one then 
I’ve got some swampland in 
FloridaId like to sell ya. 

These days every star wants 
tobe an author. Roseanne Barr, 
Vanna and even Oprah. They 
surround themselves by body- 
guards yet theyre willing to tell 
us their most intimate secrets. 
Nancy Reagan is noexception. 
Nance made the cover of the 
Oct. 23 edition of“Newsweek” 
for the newrelease ofher book, 
“My Turn: The Memoirs of 
Nancy Reagan.” 

“Ireally triednottobe mean,” 
is splashed across the 
“Newsweek” pagefeaturing an 
excerptfrom her book. Nance’s 
tuneissomewhat different from 
Barbie’s. 

“Those eight years were 
the most difficult of my life,” 


Harvie gives advice 


forasuccessful revolt 


By Larry Harvie 

1989 has become the year of the revolt against oppres- 
sive governments. First, there was China. Now, four months 
later, Panama and several East European countries are con- 
tinuing the pattern. While I am very pleased with these efforts, 
I have a couple suggestions which, in the future, might help to 
avoid unnecessary difficulties. 

Thefirstrulein any revoltisthe hunger principle: neverfeed 
the hand thatbites you. If yourecall, once the studentsin Chinahad 
successfully stopped the convoy fromentering the square, they made 
themistake of offering the soldiers food. Obviously, these people need 
alittle education in strategy. It wouldseem to mea person would have 
better aim when well fed. The oldtriggerfinger doesnot shakeasmuch. 
We always say Mom makes enough food for an army, but this is 
ridiculous. 

On thinking about this strategy of feeding the enemy, 
an idea crossed my evil little mind. If they wanted to really win 
the war, they should have called upon a “food service” we all 
know and love. 

Thesecondruletoa successful revolt isthe dictator-location 
theorom: when staginga revolution, make sure the dictator in question 
isin thevicinity. Ifyou recall, the Panamanian people attempted to 
overthrow General Noriega, but didso when he wasout oftown. Pardon 
me forbeinga critic, but does it make sense to overthrow a person who 
isnot even around? That wouldbe like tryingto fight a boxing match 
over the telephone; it simply won’t work! I guess that’s what they get 
for using American military intelligence. 

Finally, when addressingthe question ofhow to deal with the 
pesticides currently on the market which shouldbe taken offby the 
F.D.A., President Bush expressed hisopinion that thiscountryhasthe 
safest food in the world. Obviously, the president has not tasted the 
brownies which were madeby the executive secretary of Student Life. 
Why do you think I missed the lasttwo issues? Homework? 

Will the Chinese get hold of Mr. Ping? Will the Panamanians 
get hold of General Noriega? Will I get hold of some Mylanta? For 
these answers and more, tunein the next week. 

(Larry Harvie is a junior English major from Livermore Falls, 
Maine.) 


Mrs. Reagan claims. Ap- 
parently Nance wasn’t as 
eager as Babs is now to “get 
up in the morning.” What 
follows is asap story in which 
Nancy is on the defensive. 
Nance wines, “While Ronald 
Reagan was extremely popu- 
lar, some people didn’t like 
his wife very much.” What 
did she expect, a red carpet? 

Statements such as, “I never 
asked the Carters to move out 
(ofthe White House), I wouldn’t 
even think ofit,” “Ronnie does 
nottakenaps,”and No,thenew 
White Housechina wasnot“pur- 
chased by Texas oil tycoons,” 
make Nance look like a spoiled 
child who wines all the way 
home because her mommy 
wouldn’t buy her a lollipop 
at the store. Calm down 
Nance we believe you. 

The two First Ladies’ con- 
cern oversafety alsoconflicts.”1 
think that theSecretServiceis 
one of the federal govern- 
ment’s finest organizations,” 
Barb told Oprah and con- 
fided that she had absolutely 
no fear for her, or George’s 
safety. Nance, on the other 
hand, told her astrologer, 
Joan Quigley, “I’m scared 
every time he leaves the 
house and I don’t think I 
breathe until he gets home. 
I cringe every time we step 


ACROSS 


1 Immovable 
4 Fear 
9 Chinese pagoda 
12 Guido’s high 
note 
13 Kind of foot 
race 
14 Succor 
15 Hot, violent 
wind 
17 Summary 
19 Armadillo © 
21 Roman gods 
22 Quarrel 
25 Electrified 
particle 
27 Indicate 
31 Make into 
leather 
32 Brings into peril 
34 Forward 
35 Mournful 
36 Female ruff 
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out of a car or leave a build- 
ing.” 

And contrary to the rosy 
family picture painted by Bar- 
bie, Nancy’s relationship with 
her kids is rocky. “I believe 
that our relationships with our 
children weren’t as bad as they 
were portrayed,” Nancy claims. 
Just pick up a copy of Home 
Front okay Nance? True, not 
every child has a rewarding 
relationship with his/her par- 
ents but this book written by 
the Reagan’s daughter Patti 
Davis, is like another rendi- 
tion of Mommie Dearest, the 
autobiography by Joan 
Crawford’s neglected daugh- 
ter. 

In the November issue of Good 
Housekeeping, Barbieclaimsthat 
she “really listened to her chil- 
dren” as they weregrowingupbut 
that “There were days when I 
thoughtI'd scream ifthe children 
didn’t say somethingintelligent.” 
Okay Babs, let’s not put too 
much pressure on the kiddies. 
Most parents don’t expect their 
kids to recite Hamlet at the 
age of three you know Barbie. 

When she told Oprah that her 
sons brought home “real dogs,” 
when they were dating, I 
cringed. “We always made 
them (the girls) feel welcome,” 
Barbie explained, but weknew 
that it couldn’t turn into any- 


37 Similar 

38 Contrition 

41 High card 

42 Skidded 

43 Unit of 
Portuguese 
currency 

44 Matured 

45 Teutonic deity 

47 Former Russian 
ruler 

49 Land of the 
Soviets 

53 Scoffs 

57 Anger 

58 Mock ; 

60 Pedal digit 

61 Fruit seed 

62 Brief 

63 Devoured 


DOWN 


1 Footlike part 
2 Former boxer 
3 Scottish cap 
4 Let fall 
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5 Rest 

6 Spanish article 

7 Swiss river 

8 Changed color 
of 
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thing serious , she contin- 
ued. God forbid, that your 
sons marry anyone less rav- 
ishing than you Babs. 
Thus, who gets my 
vote for favorite First Lady? 
Neither. Although I com- 
mend Barbara Bush’s fight 
for illiteracy and “take 
charge” attitude, Iresent her 
hipocrasy. And yes, Nance 
you did have some rough mo- 
ments including the assassi- 
nation attempt, cancer, and 
Iran-Contra but in the midst 
of hurricane Hugo and the 
California earthquake your 
tale is outdated and fails to 
evoke my sympathy. We all 
have problems, why should 
you be the exception? 
Here’s some advice to the 
former and present First 
Ladies of the land: Barbie 
lend some of your enthuisi- 
asm to Nance, because you 
sure have an excess of it, and 
Nance, go ahead and send 
Babs a copy of your book so 
she can see what the First 
Ladyship is really all about. 
I’m eager to see if Babs is as 
“excited to get out of the bed 
in the morning,” four years 
from now as she conceded to 
be that sunny, warm after- 


noon. 

(Lynn Molinaroli is a 
sophomore accounting major from 
St. Johnsbury Ct., Vt.) 


The 
Weekly 
Crossword 
Puzzle 


9 Type of cross 

10 Goal 

11 Fruit drink 

16 Grain 

18 Scorch 

20 Land measure 

22 Halts 

23 Jury list 

24 Article 

26 Garden flower 

28 Faeroe Islands 
whirlwind 

29 Delineate 

30 Ancient chariot 

32 Dine 

33 Born 

35 Takes one’s 
part 

39 Symbol for 
nickel 

40 Snare 

41 Symbol for 
silver _ 

44 Exist °°’ 

46 Fissure 

48 Poker stake 

49 Tear 

50 Swiss canton 

51 Deposit 

52 Sudsy brew 

54 Japanese 
outcast 

55 Decay 

56 Diocese 

59 Either 
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Crossing the roa 
Chickens as art 


By Dan Tuohy 
SraFF WRITER 

St. Michael’s College 
international students shared 
their knowledge about chick- 
ens in an interesting video at 
the Chickenbone Restaurant 
& Bar in 
Burlington 
on Oct. 24. 
Last 
Tuesday 
evening 
was. the 
opening 
night at 
the Chick- 
enbone for 
their an- 
nual art exhibit featuring the 
chicken. 

The Chickenbone 
hired experienced film pro- 
ducer Fran Stoddard to create 
a documentary about how for- 
eign exchange students at St. 








Environmental issues hearing 


Continued from Page 4. 
said higher levels of sulfate 
severely reduced visibility. 

Sonja Schuyler of the 
Vermont League of Women 
Voters, spoke about acid rain 
concerns. 

Schuyler discussed 
the problem of long range 
transport of air pollution. In- 
dustrial plants in the mid-west 
have smoke stacks that are 


Spare 


Karen Gill 
SraFF WRITER 

Ifyou’vegotsome spare 
timeand think you wouldliketo 
makeadifference, check outwhat 
MOVE has got to offer. MOVE 
(Mobilization of Volunteer Ef- 
forts), was founded in 1986 to 
offer students a variety of service 
experiences. With over 430 
members lastyear,and 228 since 
Sept.1,the Saint Michael’scom- 
munity isvolunteeringtomakea 
difference within the Chittenden 
County. 

Brian Donahue, in his 
first year as full time director of 
community services for MOVE, 
saidits mission isto channel the 
talents, energy andtimeoftheSt. 
Michael’sstudentsinto effective 
serviceprograms. Donahuegradu- 
ated from St. Michael’sin 1988. 

The former class presi- 
dent recently told the New 
York Times, that he was ex- 
cited about the opportunity to 
direct the program, “I had to 
search down and find out what 
Ireally wanted. The program 


Michael’s College portray the 
chicken. 

This distinctive video 
is a combination of interviews 
from several St. Michael’s in- 
ternational students discuss- 
ing how the chicken is signifi- 
cant to their culture. 

Some students 
laughed and seemed embar- 
rassed, but many enjoyed their 
brief moment of stardom and 
enthusiastically imitated the 
familiar noises of the chicken. 

Other students, such 
as Sam Djedjro of the Ivory 
Coast, describe the importance 
of the feathery fowl. 

About 20 to 25 St. Mi- 
chael’s international students 
were asked to participate, and 
the amusing “Chicken Video” 
was a unique attraction in the 
art exhibit. 

“The video is a por- 
trayal of how different foreign 


tall enough to reach the air 
current which carries the pol- 
lution eastward. This mid- 
west pollution turns into acid 
rain, snow and fog in New 
England. 


Dr. Alan McIntosh of 
the Vermont Water Re- 
sources Research Center at 
UVM spoke about Lake 


has put a 180 degree turn on 
what I thought was important 
in life, how I viewed myself, 
how I could do something,” Do- 
nahue said in theTimes ar- 
ticle. 

Donahuesaidhisinitial 

challenge was showing thebroad 
scopeconstitutingservice,andhow 
simple it can be. 
“We focus not just on the nu- 
merous opportunities avail- 
able, but on the ease of serv- 
ice,” Donahue said. 

Donahue stressed the 
diversity surroundingthetermcom- 
munity service by explaining that 
personal talents can be empha- 
sizedtobenefitothers. __, 

“Say you have talent’ 
playingtheguitar,” Donahuesaid, 
“that could be extremely valuable 
toabunchofkidsatayouth center 
orseniorcitizensinahome. Simply 
enjoyingyourtalent while letting 
othersenjoy it tooillustratesjust 
howbroad thescope of volunteer- 
ism goes.” Alane Farrenkopf, 
director for the temporary re- 
lief phase of MOVE, said she 





cultures view chickens, and 
how the chicken is excep- 
tional to that culture,” said 
Kelly Cullins, director of 
International Studies at St. 
Michael’s. 

“To call a person a 
chicken in America is to call 
someone a coward. In Syria, 
chicken means to be a beau- 
tiful woman or to be weak.” 
Cullins said to be called a 
chicken in Japan would be 
an insult of one’s intelli- 
gence. 

The video displayed 
“chicken art” from other 
artists, while it also repre- 
sented the culture and at- 
mosphere of the Chicken- 
bone. 

The art exhibit will 
be displayed at the Chick- 
enbone Cafe at 43 King St. 
in Burlington until the end 
of November. 



































Champlain. “The lake is in 
jeopardy right now,” he said. 







If we keep our eyes 
on the final objective, that is 
the maintenance and pro- 
tection of Lake Champlain,. 
and work together with a 
reasoned approach, I think 
we willbe successful,” McIn- 
tosh said. 











time becomes 


tries to organize volunteer 
efforts for the poorof the area. 
Farrenkopf said the program 
has received quite a bit of en- 
thusiasm from students, add- 
ing, “Many people see that it’s 
a problem, but never had ac- 
cess to a program to make a 
difference.” Students can help 
out at either the emergency 
shelter or the local food shelf. 

For students volunteer- 
ing atthe food shelf, Farrenkopf 
said, itcan bejusta one-time, one- 
hourcontribution. Volunteersare 
needed every morning toprepare 
breakfasts andin the afternoon 
students help bag groceries for 
those unable to purchase their 
own. To voluntéer at the emer- 


. gency shelter, Farrenkopf re- 


quires more commitment. 
“Maybe once every two 
months,” Farrenkopf added, 
“because a familiar face down 
there is important.” In coin- 
ing the phrase, “mutual aware- 
ness,” Farrenkopf helped ex- 
plain that residents are just 
as interested in the volunteers 





d: |Elementofsurprise 
in absurdist play 


STAFF WRITER 
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When it was first shown in 1896, the play “Ubu Roi” 
started a riot in the Paris theater. St. Michael’s Fine Arts 





Department will present 
the first play of the fall 
semester from Nov. 8 to 
12: 

“Ubu Roi,” is a farci- 
cal comedy written by the 
“srand- daddy of the The- 
atre of the Absurd,” as the 
posters say. Playwright 
Alfred Jarry makes fun of 
traditional drama and the 
bourgeoisie. 

Donald Rathgeb, 
head of St. Michael’s Fine 
Arts Department, will di- 
rect the play. 

Rathgeb said “Ubu” 


= isan absurdist play based 
= loosely on the theme of 
Shakespeare’s “MacBeth.” 


He said the main character “is the epitome of all that is vile 


and heinous in society.” 


“Ubu” is credited for leading to surrealism in theater. 
Rathgeb said he likes the play because it attacks conventions 
in the theater and frees it to allow new forms. 

Rathgeb said the play’s bold characters will help the 
young St. Michael’s actors to learn disciplines. He said, “It’s 
almost impossible to shock college students anymore,” so in 
“Ubu Roi,” he intends to “surprise them and keep them on 


their toes.” 


The drama department’s second fall show will be 
“Baby,” a musical based on a book by Sybille Pearson. 

Jodi Dyer, a senior fine arts major, will direct the fall 
semester closer as her senior seminar project. 

The musical is about the lives of three couples and 


how they deal with pregnancy. 


Dyer said it was the upbeat music of “Baby” that 
caught her attention. She said the show is “filled with a kind 
of simpleness and sincerity” that she enjoys. “It’s a very 


genuine show.” 


“Ubu Roi” will play Nov. 8, 9,10 and11 at 8 p.m., with 
a 2 p.m. show on Nov. 12. Mail ticket requests to Ubu Roi, Box 
266, St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 


05439. 


specia 


as they are in the residents. 
Farrenkopf said many shelter 
residents have misconceptions 
about the students. 

“Often they think 
we're a bunch of rich kids with 
easy lives, and we’re down there 
out of pity or as a punishment. 
That’s why acommitment is so 
important, it means a lot to 
them that we’re volunteering 
and we really care.” 

Another project MOVE 
organizes, assists with local 
youth development. Donahue 
said this is one project where 
the responsibility seems mini- 
mal forits benefits. The MOVE 
participant's major responsi- 
bility is to play with kids for 
about twohours. Donahue said, 
the subtle effects are that these 
kids are out of some potentially 
destructive households, and 
gain social interaction from 
positive roll models. He added, 
“It’s the kind of thing that on 
the surface looks like, ‘big deal, 
playing with kids,’ but under- 
neath you must realize the en- 


time 


vironment these children are 
coming from is not the norm.” 

The MOVEment also 
involves working with senior 
citizens. MOVE students at- 
tend regular Bingo games and 
spend time with citizens who 
otherwise have minimal in- 
teraction with college stu- 
dents. 

“Many of these people 
have been in Winooski since the 
turn of thecentury andthey vegot 
fascinating stories to tellfrom the 
oldmillingdays,” Donahueadded. 

“It’s really important to 
them that we're down therejustto 
talk with,” he said. 

Donahuesaiditsimpor- 
tant toget people to under- 
standthattheearly stages ofserv- 
ice are simplistic. “Servicein my 
mindis saying hello, helping out, 
justbeing courteous because,” he 
said, “thelittle things that wedo 
in life are the seeds that plant 
positivism in everyone.” He 
stressed just an hour of serv- 
ice a year is a valuable contri- 
bution. - 
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Kicking the habit 


By Derek Dionne 
STAFF WRITER 

More than 350,000 individuals in the United States die 
from diseases caused by cigarette smoking each year. Is there 
a cure? Is there a way to end the unnecessary deaths of 
innocent people who are addicted to cigarettes? There is only 
one answer to these questions: Quit smoking. 

Nov. 16 is the chance for smokers to begin a smoke-free 
future. The event is a chance to free themselves from their ad- 
diction to nicotine. It is their chance to partake in the Great 
American Smokeout and begin a healthier life. 

St. Michael’s College Health Services, located in the 
lower level of Alumni Hall, is offering a clinic consisting of six 
hour-long sessions. 

For a $5 fee, St. Michael's students can learn ways to 
quit smoking. The highlight of the clinic occurs on Nov. 16, the 








By Kate Flaherty 
STAFF WRITER 

David Byrne, who 
popularized Afro-pop while at 
the helm of alternative rock 
band, Talking Heads, hasnow 
taken on a new project--Bra- 
zilian dance music. 












Now, if this sounds 
just a little bit too, well, for- 
eign, it’s because itis. It seems 
























> celebration of the 13th year of the Great American Smokeout. as if Byrne, who broke into the 
Last year, an estimated 5.5 million smokers participated in the mainstream when the Heads 
Smokeout, and this year more involvement is predicted. put out “Speakingin Tongues” 
Here are a few helpful tips to a smokefree Nov. 16: then secured their position 
1.) Throw out all your cigarettes or give them to a friend with “Little Creatures,” is now 
to hold onto. trying to break back out. 
2.) When there is an urge to smoke, take a deep breath, 
hold it in for a second, and exhale very slowly. “Rei Momo’ is Brazil- 
3.) Think of a negative image about smoking, or just | ianpop, beginningtoend, com- 
have a non-smoker friend "adopt" you and assist you through plete with horn sections, all 
the day. kinds of percussion instru- 
More than 35 million Americans, age 20 or over, have | ments, and a band of guitar- 
: successfully quit smoking cigarettes. They have realized that | ists that you can just picture 
smoking is hazardous and can lead toemphysema, lungcancer | serenading you while decked 
and many other fatal illnesses. The American Lung Associa- out in big hats and sequined 
tion believes “if you can quit for a day, you can quit for a life- | bolero jackets. Parts of “Rei 
time.” Momo” are this campy, but 
the music and the attitude fits 
the eclectic personality of 
The 
: A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY OF PRIESTS AND BROTHERS 
SERVING IN: HIGHER EDUCATION , RETREAT WORK 
AND BLACK MINISTRY 
) M aN ] oq BR rey A Dif fey 
Making A Difference 
A, ROUEN GES 5 tleietl | 
; F IR Vi¢ OF RMAT ‘IO N, CON TACT T 
FR. STEPHEN HORNAT, S.S.E. 


COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 


Byrne. 

Byrne’s distinctive 
nasal croon and his typically 
bizarre lyrics work well with 
the Brazilian beat and style. 


The campiest tracks 
are “Marching through the 
Wilderness” and “Make-Be- 
lieve Mambo,” which is com- 
plete with background sing- 
ers who break in intermit- 
tently between Byrne and the 
barking horn section to tell us 
to “mundo mambo.” 

The back-up vocals on 
“Marching through the Wil- 
derness” sound like a spiced- 
up version of a Spanish “Mr. 
Sandman” if that seems pos- 
sible. 

While the back-ups on 
other songs aren’t so corny, 
their lyrics may come close. 
For example, on “Lie to Me” 
Byrne sings “It’s a beautiful 
world and a beautiful dream/ 
And you know I don’t care if 
things are not what they 
seem.” 

There are also times 
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South of the border 


Brazil influences Byrne's "Head"less album 


where Byrne takes eccentric- 
ity to the outer edge as on, 
“The Call of the Wild.” He 
writes, “Albert Einstein wrote 
equations/ God told Noah 
‘build an ark’/ Johnny Mathis 
sings Cole Porter/ To bring 
light into the dark/ What made 
Mona Lisa smile?” 

Alongside these more 
playful songs Byrne also has 
some fine ballads like “Women 
vs. Men” and “Carnival Eyes.” 
The flute by Mauricio Smith 
on “Women vs. Men’ is excep- 
tional and really sets the mood 
for the song. 


Byrne has created in 
“Rei Momo” and album which 
is both fun and of excellent 
musical caliber. One thing it 
isn’t, however, is mainstream. 
Only about two of the songs at 
the most could get air play on 
conventional rock radio. Still, 
it’s a solid album you can take 
home and listen to on your 
own. Who knows, maybe “Rei 
Momo” will even lead you to 
love Brazilian dance tunes. 


U.V.M. Gay, Lesbian, Bi-Sexual 


Alliance 


Monday nights 7:30 p.m. 


Pomeroy Building - University of Vermont 
Information line - 655-0699 
Ad is sponsored by the Student Resource 


Center. 


VERMONT COLOR 
PHOTO FACTORY 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS — 


Free double prints on any roll of 
color prints at time of developing. 


Hees OF 


20% off developing and printing 
of any roll of color at film. 


offer valid upon precentailon of 
this coupon and your college I.D. 
Pete criatand estniattctetas et Aeetsafths abate fect chr! 


3 cent photocopiss - Enlargements 
B+W processing + Slide processing 


Frames: Albums - 


- Film 


REPLACEMENT FILM HALF PRICE 
WITH PROCESSING. 


04 Pearl St. Essex Junction 879-7324 
(1 Block west of A&P Plaza) 
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--MARK CLEMENT-- 

The film is about a 
weapon so deadly thatit kills 
before it is complete. The 
film is about passions rooted 
so deeply in the human soul 
that there is no way not to be 
able to latch on to a thematic 
strand and be affected by it. 

The film chronicles 
the passage of an old world 
into a new and precarious 
era; everyone can learn from 
this film. It is about an issue 
so pertinent to life in the 
modern world that it cannot 
be ignored. It is the dawning 
of the Nuclear Age. The film 
is “Fat Man and Little Boy.” 

John Cusack takes on the 
most important and dra- 
matic role of his career as he 
plays a young but fantastic- 
ally gifted scientist working 
on the Manhattan Project 
(the code name for the team 
developing the nuclear bomb 
during World War II). 

Heis convincing, and 
shows that he can make his 
mark in the world of dra- 
matic acting. Cusack is no 
longer the guy from “The 
Sure Thing; he is a talented 
and versatile actor. 

Cusack, although impres- 
sive, is shadowed by the phe- 
nomenal performances of 
both Paul Newman (General 





Leslie Groves) and Dwight 
Schultz (J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer). Newman has given 
one of his characteristically 
powerhouse performances. 
He plays an Army general de- 
nied of military combat to run 
this project. 


Newman’s 
characteris 
bitter about 
having to 
remain 
stateside, 
andhisfury 
for battle 
and “lead- 
ing men” is 
transferred 
to the scien- 
tists, whom he gathers to 
create a doomsday machine 
that will alter every life on 
the globe after its advent. 

Schultz plays a man 
equally possessed and pas- 
sionate for success. It is 
claimed that his character-- 
Oppenheimer--is playing God. 
Based on this performance, if 
Schultz were to play God, I 
don’t think revelation would 
be out of the question. 

The film begins with a blaz- 
ing, wavy-hot horizon, like the 
waves coming off a hot street 
in the summer -- but on fire. A 
menacing black mass inter- 





Brush up on your 


bartering skills 


Thursday, Nov.9 at 6:00 p.m. inSt. Michael's Alliot Hall 
willbe the place to "Rent-a-Prof." 

Students can bet on professors and have a chance to 
eat dinner at their homes or challenge them to a sport of their 


choice. 


Free prizes will be given away and studentscan test their 
knowledge of St. Michael'strivia, among other activities. 

Those whoattendshouldbring money thatnight. 
All proceeds go towarda scholarship sponsored by the Crown and 


Sword Society. 


Marriott Menu 


bere 





rooms, ee 


Kr ri., Now 3: ‘LUNCH Hot: ae theer a wen : 
turkey Alfredo, julienne salad plate. DINNER Breaded fried 


oe a jase ee Hoagie» wiroast beef, 


ae beef pot pie, cheese and vegetable strata. 


Sat., Nov. 4: BRUNCH Monte Cristo, Scrambled eggs w/ 
sausage patties, waffles, home fries. DINNER cheesy mush- 


room burger, fried turkey fingers T.S. w/sweet and sour 


suace, chili relleno casserole. 


Sun., Nov. 5: BRUNCH Waffles, scrambled eggs, egg 
o' muffin, Catalina hoagie w/tuna, frizzled ham. DINNER 
Beef and veggie Bar fry over rice, liver and onions, bean 


burrito. 


Menu subject to change due to product availability. 





rupts this scene of fiery heat 
leaving the audience with the 
impression of a molten planet 
being consumed by this black- 
ness. 

Thecamera focuses and 
we see the nuclear bombs, Fat 
Man and Little Boy. 


iew & Review 


"Fat Man & Little Boy" 


(PG-13) 


“Fat Man and Little Boy” isa 
well-made film. Not only is it 
built well structurally and tech- 
nically, but its overwhelming 
thematic content is presented 


artfully as well, and a great 


film cannot separate the two. 

This film is important 
as well, and that touches upon 
many aspects of the lives of or- 
dinary people, not just great 
minds and high-level Pentagon 
officers. 

It makes its claims and es- 
tablishes its concerns subtly, 
with heartwrenching irony and 
turnabout. 

It will make you think. 





















208 -1 Morrill Hall 


Anne Peel, Peace Corps Recruiter 
University of Vermont 


--KELLY RUSSELL-- 


Well, the movie will 
make you think. But the way 
it is presented manipulates 
the feelings of the audience 
about nuclear war. Paul 
Newman (“The Color of 
Money”) plays 
General Leslie 
Groves, respon- 
sible for gather- 
ing a team of sci- 
entists to build 
the weapons to 
end World War 
II. 


John Cusack 
(“The Sure 
Thing,” “Say 


Anything”) is a 
scientist from Chicago named 
Michael Merriman who, along 
with Dwight Shultz as J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, work as 
a team to construct these 
weapons. 

Merriman and Oppen- 
heimer are characters seen in 
direct contrast to each other. 
Merriman is the idealist who 
writes letters home to his fa- 
ther, has a brother fighting in 
the War, and falls in love with 
anurse, played by Laura Dern 
(“Mask”). 

In comparison, Op- 
penheimer is a two-timing, 





| started a nursery. 
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suspected Communist con 
cerned solely with the glory 
accompanied with the succes: 
of the “project” or “gadget,’ 
referring to the doomsday 
weapons. 

At the end of the film 
Merriman has received a le 
thal dosage of radiation. He 
embodies the foreshadowing 
of the physical tortures the in 
habitants of Nagasaki and Hi 
roshima will have to face 
Alternately, Oppenheimer i: 
symbolized as the new Ameri 
can hero, with a chance at the 
Nobel Prize. 

This foil of characters is si 
forced and contrived (Merxi 
man is a fictional characte 
created by director Rolanc 
Joffe) to manipulate the audi 
ence that it takes away fron 
the film. In the closing shot 
Dern and the doctor free bird: 
into the sunset, with Cusack’: 
voice in the background ques 
tioning the nature of man. 
This sentimental ending i: 
interrupted by written report: 
of the consequenées of th. 
dropping of the bombs or 
Nagasakiand Hiroshima. Th: 
audience leaves the theate 
feeling maneuvered, much like 
the scientists in the movie. 





| constructed a well. 
| surveyed a national park. 


| taught school. 
| coached track. 


| learned French. 


| WAS IN THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Talk to Anne Peel, UVM's new PEACE CORPS Recruiter about her work as 
Peace Corps Livestock Extension Volunteer in Guatemala AND learn how 
your degree and skills can be put to work overseas with Peace Corps. 


INFO/FILM SEMINAR: Tues, Nov 14 7:00 pm Waterman 413 
University of VM 
Office Hrs: M-TH 2-5:00 
Or by Appointment 


802-656-8269 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
_ Accept the Challenge 


ELT. BYRNE 


IN A DANCE CONCERT WITH HIS 16 PIECE LATIN BAND. 


Friday, November 3 ar gpw. ross sports 





President - Jonathan Isaksen 
Vice-President - Chad Tessier 
Secretary of Finance - Paul Lagermasini 
Secretary of Student Policy - Keryn Wood 
Secretary of Communications - Kerry Kiernan 
Secretary of Operations - Kevin Scully 
Secretary of Programming - Frank Vitiello 
Secretary of Academics - Joe Caci 








CENTER, SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


wiTH speciaL Guest Margareth Menezes 
Special Events Co-Chairmen - Jay Cronin & Sarah Kenny 
Central Advertising Chairman - John Golden 
Coffeehouse Chairwoman - Lynn Martin 
Alliot Governing Board Chairwoman - Laura Reilly 
General Services & Welfare Co-Chairmen - Rob DeStefano & 
John Hickey 
Peace & Justice Co-Chairmen - Peter Booth & Amy Beaton 
Athletics Chairwoman - Jean Harbeck 
International Student Affairs Chairman - Julio 
Castellanos 


DIRECT FROM BRAZIL. TICKETS $19.50. “ROCK’S RENAISANCE 
MAN,”’ LEADER OF TALKING 

HEADS AND CREATOR OF 

“TRUE STORIES.’’ 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


Tha. Cling 8 Fak i 
VANGUARD PRESS TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: : 


PRESENTED BY: ° 


**THE DOWNTOWN SHUTILE runs every Friday night from 11 p.m. - 
2:30 a.m. and every Saturday night from 11 p.m. - 1:30 a.m. You can pick it 
up at the Champlain Farms cdnvenience store across from Mr. Mike's 
Pizza in Burlington and at Sombrero's in Winooski. 





Record Alternative, Pure Pop, Stawberries, Flynn Box Office & UVM Campus 
Hye (1 Ticket Store, Burlington; Buch Spieler, Montpelier; Peacock Records, Platts- 
e~lamout Al i\ burgh, NY, Catamount Arts, St. J.; or call 748-2600 or 86-FLYNN (863-5966). 
— 
**David Byrne concert! Friday, Nov. 3 at 8 p.m. 
SMC students get $3 discount. Tickets sold at 
bookstore with SMC ID. 


**RENT-A-PROF! Nov. 9 at 6 p.m. in Alliot. The Rev. Vanderweel will 
be auctioneer for the evening. Sponsored by Crown and Sword. All 
proceeds will go to scholarships for St. Michael's College students. 


**BACCHUS is sponsoring a trip to Cold Hollow Cider Mill. The bus 
will leave Alliot at 12:45 p.m. It is free for everyone. 


**SENIOR CLASS meeting! Thursday, Nov. 9 at 7:30 p.m. in Science 107. 
More information about senior week and sign-ups to help organize 


events!! 


**NOVEMBER is Environmental Awareness Month! Be on the lookout 
for events sponsored by Peace & Justice. 


© 





Van to 
Nowhere 


The van will leave from the 
front of Alliot Hall on Saturday 
night, Nov. 4 and run continu- 


ously between 7 and 11:30 p.m. 


BACCHUS THOUGHT FOR THE 


WEEK: 


“One can pass along responsibility, but not the 
discretion that goes along with it." 


-Cellini 





Cliffs Notes in other 
college bookstores 


ByKerry Kiernan 
ASSISTANT EprIToR 

Cliffs Notes seem to 
be common in bookstores 
amongour constituents, 
Keryn Wood, secretary of 
Student Policy ofthe Student 
Association (SA), announced 
Oct. 24at theSA meeting. 

Therecent debate 
about having Cliffs Notesin 
thebookstoreprompted 
Wood to call schools that St. 
Michael’s comparesitself 
with to see ifthey carry 
them. Boston College, 
Fordham University, the 
University of Vermont, Mid- 
dlebury College, and Geor- 
getown Universityall have 
Cliffs Notesin theirbook- — 
stores. Also included in that 
listare Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton. The only compa- 
rablecolleges that donot 
have Cliffs Notesin their 
bookstoresare Providence 
College and Holy Cross 





College. 

Adiscussion was 
also held about the availabil- 
ity ofbooksin the Alumni 
bookstore.Studentscom- *¢ 
plained that their bookshave 
notbeen in the bookstore at 
all, orhave comein very 
late. Frank Vitiello,anem- 
ployee ofthe bookstore, 
stated that the publishersdo 
notalwaysknow when the 
books will be comingin. 
Anotherproblemwasthat 
notallthe professors hand 
their book orderin ontime. 

InotherSA 
business, Pat Mellor and 
TaylorSmelser were elected 
off-campusrepresentatives; 
David Byrne, formerly of the 
“Talking Heads,” will 
perform in concert at Ross 
Sports Center on Nov.3;and 
congratulations werein 
orderfor Crop walkers and 
BACCHUS Alcoholic 
Awareness Week. 


& 
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Two local ski sales announce dates 


By Karen Gill 
SaTFF WRITER 


If you are hoping to 
sell some old ski equipment 
or just looking for some ski 
bargains this fall, here are 
two events you won’t want to 
miss. 

The University of 
Vermont’s(UVM) Outing Club 
willholdits fifth annual equip- 
ment sale Saturday, Nov. 4. 
Tim Ambrose, UVM senior, 
said last year’s sale had a 
whole array of merchandise, 
priced to sell. 

“Lots of skis, ski poles, 
boots, bindings, even skiracks 
and snow boards were priced 
real reasonable, and there was 
a whole bunch of clothing: 
jackets, gloves, even wool 
socks,” Ambrose added. “We 
had everything; it was kind of 
unexpected but gladly ac- 
cepted.” 

OutingClub member, 
Liz Gresham, said anyone who 

CBONGTONODOLS 


GREAT AMERICAN 





wants to sell merchandise 
must have it priced on Fri- 
day, Nov. 3, between 2 and 9 
p.m. All pricing is done by 
the sellers. 

Ambrose said the 
outing club takes a 20 per- 
cent commission, and all 
profits go to their cabin sight 
at Bolton Valley. Ambrose 
explained that once the cabin 
is constructed it will be used 
for both educational and rec- 
reational use by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont community. 

The sale will be held 
on Saturday, in the Marsh 
Dining Hall from 10 a.m. to 7 
p.m. 


Mt. Cochran Ski Sale 
The annual Mt. Cochran ski 
swap on Nov. 3, 4 and 5 will 
be held at Mt. Cochran, 
Richmond, Vt. 

Former U.S. Alpine 
SkiTeam Coach and Cochran 
ski area owner, Gordon Co- 





CANCER 


SMOKEOUT  ¥55%2" 


a 


LEAVE THE PACK BEHIND 


Join the Great American Smokeout on Thursday, 
November 16. Millions of smokers across the country 
will take a break and try not to smoke for 24 hours. 
How about you? Or, if you don’t smoke, adopt a smoker 
for the day and promise to help that friend get through 
the day without a cigarette! 

89-6MM-No. 5680-LE 


chran, said along with indi- 
vidual sales, many ski shop 
owners from around the area 
participate. 

“Along with lots of the 
local shops, Smugglers (Notch 
Ski Area) is bringing truck- 
loads leftover from their swap 
last month,” said Cochran. 

Cochran said his first 
sale was held in his backyard 
in 1959, to raise money for 
the Smugglers Racing Club, 
where he coached. Now, he 
says, the profits help support 
the Cochran Racing Club. 
“Running a little program 
takes quite abit, just between 
coaching, equipment and 
insurance, the ski club is an 
expense. 

All sale merchandise 
must be priced by the seller 
on Nov. 3 from 5 p.m. to 9 
p.m. Cochran suggested that 
since the Cochran Racing Club 
takes a 20 percent commis- 
sion, the desired price should 


A FEW 


american QUIT TIPS. 


Hide all ashtrays, matches, etc. 


Lay in a supply of sugarless 
gum, carrot sticks, etc. 

Drink lots of liquids, but pass 
up coffee & alcohol. 

Tell everyone you're quitting 
for the day. 

When the urge to smoke hits, 
take a deep breath, hold it for 
10 seconds, & release it 
slowly. 

Exercise to relieve the tension. 


Try the “buddy system,” and 
ask a friend to quit too. 






be multiplied by i.2. 
“Pricing is up to the 
individual, but if something 
seems way over priced, we'll 
comment that it might be 
difficult to sell.” 
The sale will be on 
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Saturday, from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and Sunday from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. at the Cochraz=» 
Mountain ski area. Checks 
for sold merchandise can be 
picked up on Sunday. 





One in 50 babies born in New 
York City are HIV positive. 


AIDS hotline: 


1-800-882-2437 


Call the AIDS hotline for completely 
anonymous AIDS testing 















Cruise Ship Jobs 


HIRING Men - Women. Summer/ 


Year Round. PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
OUR GUIDES, RECREATION PERSONNEL: 
Excellent pay plus FREE travel. Caribbean, 
Hawaii, Bahamas, South Pacific, Mexico. 


CALL NOW! Call isonet 
1-206-736-0775, Ext.!_- 


is ee 
SPRING BREAK || 





atk 499C 


{| Individual or Student | 
Organization ne 2eded 
te p ron:oie spring 
breatrips, 










Parry ate 
SMOKEOUT 
oem 2. 


LEAVE THE PACK BEHIND 
ON NOVEMBER 16 
















Attention: 
Earn money © 
reading books! 
$32;000/year 
income potential. 
Details. 602-838- - 
8885 ext. bk7447 





Attention-Hiring! 
Government jobs- 





Earn $, fee zips = your area. Many 


Ki 5 OU Lek Xe WE ake YA oS 
“2 eis 





~ ; valuable work immediate openings 

Schick SuperHoops offers | everest vasting 
| ¢ Call Inter Campus or test. 

Programs. $17,840-$69,485. 

students a sports fantasy | 1-800-327-6013. | Call 1-602-838-8885 
I ext r7447 

ByDougDrotman 

Special to the Defender 


Onion River Ciippers 
Men's haircuts 
Men's and women's haircare supplies 
Nexxus, Redken and RK products available 
50 % off ali Nexxus products 


7 West Canal St. Tues.- Fri. 8 - 5:30 p.m. 
Winooski Sat. 7 a.m.-1p.m. 


655-3373 Closed Sun. & Mon. rr 


(CPS) - It’s halftime of a Celtics-Lakers game at the Boston Garden. Larry Bird and 
Magic Johnson are in the middle of a classic duel and more than 15,000 fans are on their feet. 
As Bird, Johnson, McHale and Worthy head for the locker room, another grudge match begins 
as six Boston area colleges students hit the famed parquet floor. 

This sports fan’s fantasy is being made possible by the Schick Super Hoops 3-on-3 
Basketball Tornament. Each year, more than 225,000 male and female college students at 
over 800 schools have competed in the intramural tournament for the opportunity to play the 
championship game at an NBA game. 

The coed program, which runs from October through April, has been well received by 
both college recreational sports directors and students across the country. 

“It’s such a blast to play in front of so many people,” said Chris Bonahoom, from 
Marquette University, who played at halftime of a Milwaukee Bucks game during her junior 
and senior years. “It’s fun competing against other schools and mprancing | in a tournament, 
just like our varsity team.” EA ao 

‘Aeebrding to Gene Grzwna, who heads ‘up‘intramurals at Nottheastern University, 
“Sper Hoops'allows both big and small schools to provide students with programming and 
valuable prizes at no cost.” 

Student basketball fans who want to join the program should check with their school 
intramural sports directors to see if Shick Super Hoops is being offered at their school. If it’s 
not offered, the sports directors can sign up for next year. If it is, they should work on their 
jump shots and be prepared to be the next star in an NBA game. 

For more information about Schick Super Hoops, students can write to National Media 
Group, 250 West 57th Street, Suite 911, New York, N.Y., 10107, or cal] 212/307-5300. 























ai Ey 


BULIMIA NERVOSA 


(binge eating and vomitting) 
Women with Bulimia Nervosa,learn your 









metabolic rate. Compensation up to $100. 
Free treatment also possible. 

Individual psychotherapy-no medication. 

UVM research study - call 656-3485. 
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By Bruce Zeman dr. 
SraFF WRITER 


It’s three weeks into 
the National Hockey League’s 
73rd season and all is well. 

It won’t be long, 
hockey fans, before we will be 
able to separate the good teams 
from the pretenders, and the 
Habs from the have-nots (no 
pun intended). 

Both of conferences 
have achieved parity in of- 
fense, defense and (you 
guessed it) fighting. 

' To find the winner of 
this year’s Stanley Cup, just 
look to the team with the most 
goals for, fewest goals against, 
and fewest teeth. 

The Wales Confer- 
ence may be as competitive, 
but it appears the winner of 
the Cup will come from the 
Campbell Conference. 

Here is a preview of 
the 1989-1990 Campbell Con- 
ference, in predicted order of 
finish: 


SMYTHE DIVISION 


1) Calgary - There are few 
things in life that are sure 


bets, but folks, this is one of 
them. Calgary will not only 


win the Smythe again, but 
they'll take the Cup too. 
With the addition of 
right wing Sergei Makarov, 
the Flames now possess the 
most dangerous offense in the 


league. 

Jve Nieuwendyk, 
Doug Gilmour and Joey Mul- 
len are potential 100 point 
scorers and all-stars. 

When the word de- 
fense is spoken, one name 
comes to mind -- Al MacInnis 
-- unquestionably the hard- 
est shooter and best defense- 
man in the NHL this year. 

Look for the Flames 
to win it again -- easily. 

2) Los Angeles - One word 
says it all - Gretzky. 

The rest of the offense 
isn’t bad either, Lue Robi- 
taille, Bernie Nichols, and 
former U.V.M. stand-out 
Hubie McDonough will pro- 
vide the goals- lots of them. 

Undoubtably one of 
the NHL’s most improved 
franchises, the Kings helped 
themselves immeasurably by 
acquiring Larry Robinson 
during the off-season. 

With Robinson’s aid, 
not to mention Steve Duch- 
esne and Marty McSorley, 
Kelly Hrudey will be able to 
back-stop the Kings to a sec- 
ond place finish. 

3) Vancouver- After somany 
years of frustrations, the 
Canucks look like they are 
fii.ally on the road to success. 

Vladimir Krutov, 

Greg Adams and Igor Lari- 


onov may prove to be one of 
the NHL’s most prolific scor- 
ing lines. 

If Vancouver coach 
Bob McCammon can get other 
lines to produce regularly, the 
Canucks could be dangerous 
next year. 

With the exception of 
Paul Reinhart and Garth 
Butcher, the defense is ag- 
ing. Look for a trade soon. 

Goalie Kirk McLean 
is good, but not good enough 
to play five on zero, as Van- 
couver used to do. 

With a playoff berth 
possibly a trade away, look 
for action in the Coliseum. 
4) Edmonton - When in Ed- 
monton, look in the want ads 
and you'll see - DESPER- 
ATELY SEEKING SCORER. 

The Oilers have never 
recovered from the loss of “The 
Great One” and they are reel- 
ing. 

Jimmy Carson was 
the “Edmonton Kid," but ac- 
cording to published reports, 
“the kid” (and Glenn Ander- 
son) are going to New Jersey 


soon. 
Sure, Mark Messier 


and Jarri Kurri can score, 
but rumor has that they want 
out too. 

With Grant Fuhr re- 

covering from his appendec- 
tomy, goaltender Bill Ranford 
will have his hands full (and 
his net too ). 
5) Winnipeg - Aside from 
conspiring with Philadelphia 
on new ways to dodge the 
waiver draft, things don’t look 
good for the Jets. 

The Jets traded for 
Brent Ashton, but he appears 
to be a bust. 

The fans yell defense, all 
the Jets do is hear them. If 
they ever figured out what 
the fans said, they might break 
even this season, but I doubt 
it. 


The one positive spot for : j 
the Jets is former U.V.M. | 


standout Tom Draper, who 
should not have trouble even- 
tually taking over the start- 
ing job. 


that’s the closest that they'll 
get to the playoffs this sea- 
son. 


NORRIS DIVISION 


~;1) Detroit- With Steve Yzer- 


man leading the way, the Red 
Wings should capture the 
banner again. 

With Peter Klima 
back in the line-up, Yzerman 
has someone to pass to. 

Borje Salming leads 
a seasoned defensive corps 


I do hope the Jets : 
buy a good television because — 


that is one of the league’s 
toughest. The Red Wings de- 
fensemen hit like a brick wall, 
but they often play as smart 
as one. 

Glen Hanlon will 
back-stop the Wings to a title, 
but he will need help, and at 
the current time, Tim Chey- 
eldae is not an adequate back- 
up. 

2) Minnesota - Another one 
of the NHL’s improved fran- 
chises, the North Stars, could 
easily upset the Red Wings at 
the top of the Norris Division. 

Brian Bellows, Mike 
Gartner and Mike Modano 
have emerged as leaders on a 
relatively young team. 

The addition of Soviet 
Helmut Balderis, will provided 
seasoned leadership and scor- 
ing punch. 

The defense is ade- 
quate, but it could use help. 

Kari Takko will fill the 
nets, and Jon Casey should 
provide enough relief for the 
Stars to get by. 

3) Chicago- A weak team in 
a weak division. 
Chicago should sneak 


into third in the Norris Divi- - 


sion not because of better tal- 
ent than the remaining two 
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Zeman feels no one will put out the Flames 


teams, but because St. Louis 
and Toronto are beyond im- 
proving. 

Steve Larmer and 
Doug Wilson are the only 
reminders of a Hawks fran- 
chise that during the early 
80s looked like it might cap- 
ture the Stanley Cup. 
Defensively, Trent Yawney 
needs help. The youngster 
needs leadership, which the 
Hawks lack. 

Alain Chevrier is a 

capable net-minder, and the 
Hawks’ playoff bid for this 
season will rest squarely on 
his shoulders. 
4) St. Louis - The Blues 
appear on the verge of some- 
thing great - the question is, 
what? 

The Blues possess of- 
fensive firepower in Adam 
Oates, Brett Hull and Sergio 
Momesso. 

Another plus for the 
Blues has been in Calder 
Trophy candidate Rod 
Brind’Amour, who has been 
mentioned as the main chal- 
lenger to Buffalo’s Alexandr 

Mogiiny s“lock” on tne award. 
The defense is an- 
other story altogether. 


Paul Cavalinni, there is no 
anchor to this defense. The 
names change, but the result 
is the same: more goals. 

Greg Millen will face 
a challenge this season, and 
with no suitable back-up in 
the Blues organization, atrade 
could come soon. 

5) Toronto- An accurate 
phrase for terming the prob- 
able outcome of the Leafs 
season is ,’"The poor, the bad 
and the ugly.” 

Toronto’s biggest 
problem stems from the fact 
that their owner, Harold Bal- 
lard, continues to hinder the 
progress of his franchise in a 
way similar to George Stein- 
brenner. 

The Leafs have talent 
-- Ed Olezyk, Wendel Clark 
and Gary Leeman but they 
never use it. 

Toronto needs an of- 
fensive-defenseman, but then 
again, they need every thing 
else, too. 

Goalie Alan Bester 
had better prepare for this 

‘season, because he will see 
more rubber than Firestone. 


With the exception of 


|** The Rat will be open for lunch 
seating every day from 
11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 








AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY” 


GREAT AMERICAN 
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Photo by Dan Salter 


Freshman Paul Seybold defends against a Merrimack player during Saturday's game. The 
Knights lost 2-1 but will begin the NE-10 playoffs, Oct. 31. See story on p. 16. 
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Field Hockey tops PSC, awaits 


playoff 
By Craig Rousseau 


TheSt. Michael’sfield 
hockey team took one step 
closer to a possible playoff 
berth with a win on Tuesday. 

The team traveled to 
Plymouth State College and 
came away with a 1-0 vic- 
tory. Junior Stacie Arnold 
scored for the Lady Knights 
with the assist going to Betsy 
Walters. 

Coach Anne Noone 
said the scoring play was 


news 


something the team had been 
working on in practice. 

“We have been work- 
ing on that play for a long time 
but we have never been able to 
score with it before. It was 
very gratifying,” Noone said. 

Even though the team 
came away with the victory 
Noone said the women did not 
play all that well. 

“Our play was not quite 
up to par. Our goalie, Jean 
Harbeck, and sweeper, Kris 


Kennedy, really kept usin the 
game,” Noone said. 

With the victory over 
Plymouth, St. Michael’s raised 
its record to 9-6 and moved 
closer to a possible playoff 
berth, and will face Bridgewa- 
ter State next in the team's 
final regular season game. 


“We are not sure about 
our playoff chances if we win 
or lose but beating them would 
be a big plus,” Harbeck said. 
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Intramural Notes 


Water Aerobics: M-W-Th 9-10 p.m. 


Aerobics: Day M-W-F 12-1 T-Th 12:30-1:30 
Night Sunday 7-8 M-W_ 8-9 


Volleyball officials are needed. If inter- 
ested contact the intramural office at 


655-2000 ext. 2503 


Softball and Volleyball standings 
postedeach week across from the 


intramural office 





Parkhill adjusting as men's hoop coach 


By David Provost 
SraFF WRITER 


Following Jim Cas- 
ciano’s resignation last April, 
the St. Michael’s athletic of- 
fice was inundated with al- 
most 100 applications for the 
men’s basketball head coach- 
ing position. 

In June a six member 
committee chose former Wil- 
liam and Mary head coach 
Barry Parkhill to fill the void. 

Athletic Director Ed 
Markey said Parkhill was 
chosen among “some outstand- 
ing prospects who applied for 
the position.” . 

Parkhill not only 
brings a solid coaching back- 
ground, but a distinguished 


playing career on both, the . 


collegiate and professional 
levels. ‘ 

Parkhill was a Divi- 
sion I standout guard with the 
University of Virginia. Atwo- 
time All-American, Parkhill 


was the Atlantic Coast Con- 


ference Playerof * 
the Year in his 
juniorseason 
(1971-72), and 
his number, 40, | 
isoneofonly five . 
Virginia jerseys ~ 
to be retired. © 
Parkhillwasalso 
an alternate to: 





Olympic Team. 

After his | 
notable college 
career, Parkhill played four 
years in the American Bas- 
ketball Association. He 
played for the Virginia 
Squires and the St. Louis 
Spirits until 1977 when he 
returned to the University of 
Virginia. Parkhill served 
under head coach Terry Hol- 
land as a graduate assistant 
coach. 

Following a year at 
Virginia, Parkhill received an 
opportunity to coach under 
his brother as an assistant 
coach at William and Mary in 









ing there 
was a 
- valuable 

- experi- 
“Sve nce 

- Parkhill 
said, 





ee J - since 
Photo by Eric Shannon 


most of 
bare 6 
coaching philosophy comes 
from his brother. 

When his brother left 
for Penn State, Parkhill be- 
came head coach until 1987. 
Pazkhill then worked for Blue 
Cross Blue Shield of Virginia 
as a Senior Consultant for 
the last two years. 

Parkhill said he was 
looking to get back into coach- 
ing again and was consider- 
ing several possibilities when 
he heard of the St. Michael’s 
position in a phone conversa- 


ins SM n 


tion. “My first step was to 
see if there was any interest 
on this end, and everything 
fellinto place,” Parkhill said. 
St. Michael’s tradi- 
tion and reputation were two 
of the reasons Parkhill was 
attracted to this school. 

“The things that are im- 
portant to me are the com- 
munity, the program’s re- 
sources being equally com- 
petitive to those we play, and 
the school’s academic record.” 

Joining Parkhill, as 
assistants on the coaching 
staff, are Tom O’ Shea and 
Mark Schmidt. 

“Both are really enthu- 
siastic, good people with good 
backgrounds, and they have 
already contributed,” 
Parkhill said. 

Parkhill is still only ad- 
justing to the school after 
recruiting during the sum- 
mer and coming to St. Mi- 
chael’s in August. “We are 
just learning about the 


The things that 
are important to me 
are the community, 
the program's re- 
sources being equally 
competitve to those 
we play and the 
school's academic rec- 
ord." 

-Barry Parkhill, St. 
Michael's men's basketball 
coach, on why he chose St. 
Michael's 


players during practice,” 
Parkhill said. 

Bringing in anew phi- 
losophy with a new coaching 
staff poses some problems, 
Parkhill said. 

“My big concern is get- 
ting them used to the system 
we will implement,” he said. 

Parkhill said he is 
pleasedwith the progress so 
far. “Everythingis falling into 
place really well and that has 
to do with the people here at 
St. Michael’s,” he added. 


Rugby team "gets tough" 


By Mark C. Meachem 





: Photo by Dan Salter 
The St. Michael's rugby team won three games on Satur- 
day to win the St. Michael's rugby tournament 


Sports EDITOR 


The St. Michael’s rugby team had a 
busy day Saturday, winning three games in 
five hours andcaptured the championship of 
the St. Michael’s Rugby Tournament on the 
University of Vermont parade grounds. The 
Knights beat Salve Regina, Vermont Law 
School and then toppled Keene State College, 
10-4, in the finals. 

Tri-Captain Dave Baldwin scored three 
times for St. Michael’s, with seniors Bill Affin- 
ito, Ken O’Brien and tri-captain Sean O’Leary 
adding a goal apiece. 

“That was probably the best we’ve 
played all season,” O’Leary said. 

The tournament featured six schools, 
including Rhode Island College, Keene State, 
Salve Regina, Vermont Law and the St. Mi- 
chael’s “A” and “B” teams. 

“We (Rob Martone, Dave Baldwin, 
Mark Clement and O’Leary) just got together 
over the summer and decided to form a tourna- 
ment,” O’Leary said. “We thought it would be 


good for the team because we could fit more 
games in that way." 

The rugby team improved its rec- 
ord to 6-1, its best start in four years, 
despite the difficulties it has had to face this 
season. 

Last year the Knights’ regular play- 
ing field, behind Ethan Allen apartments, 
was sold , leaving the team without a place 
to play. The Knights have been able to use 
the U.V.M. field, which was leased to St. 
Michael’s for a year, but the team is still 
looking for a permanent home on campus. 

“We feel like a team without ahome,” 
O’Leary said. 

The team also is with out a coach, 
O’Leary said the rugby team has to sched- 
ule its own matches and manage all its own 
finances. Despite these problems the 
Knights have found success. 


This weekend the rugby team travels 
to North Adams State College and has a 
possible game at home the following week 
(Nov. 11) with Vernier College of Montreal. 
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A long day for the Knights,Warriors win 2-1 





Photo i Ms Salter 
Junior Mike Callahan tries to out jitmp a Merrima 

defender for the ball during Saturday's 2-1 loss. The Knights 
fell to 6-10-2. 


By Mark C. Meachem 
Sports EDITOR 


A finisher. That’s what 
Les Johnson, men’s soccer 
coach, has been saying his team 


has needed all year long. 
Unfortunately, in 
Saturday’s 2-1 loss to 


Merrimack College, Johnson 
could offer no other reason for 
his team’s loss. 

“We had all the chances 
in the world. We had about 
four goal opportunities in the 
last 10 minutes. We can’t get 
any better chances than that. 
We just don’t have a finisher,” 
Johnson said. 

The Merrimack game 
was a the final home game of 
the season for St. Michael’s, 
now 6-10-2. 

The first half of the 
game went back and forth for 
quite a while with no team able 
to take control and gain many 
goal opportunities. Then with 
13:18 left in the first half, 
Merrimack junior, Mike Walsh 
lofted along kick from midfield 
to teammate Rick Augeri. 
Augeritook the ball and headed 
it into the net. 

Merrimack then began 
to take control offensively 


pressuring the St. Michael’s 


goal. 


Lady Knights win streak 
ends abruptly 


By John Enright 
StraFF WRITER 


It was the way it’s 
supposed to be. 

The top two teams in 
the conference were facing off 
in the final game ofthe season. 
Second place Merrimack 
College women’s soccer team 
was hosting first place St. 
Michael’s for the Northeast- 
10 Conference regular season 
title. 

It promised to be a 
battle, and it was, as 
Merrimack edged out the 
Lady Knights 1-0. Cathy 
Walsh pushed the lone goal 
past St. Michael's senior 
goalie Trish Hannan with 18 
seconds left in the first half. 
The goal was the oniy one the 
Lady Knights have allowed 
in conference play all season. 

The loss’ only 
temporarily dampened St. 
Michael's spirits, though, as 
they are looking ahead to their 
first-ever playoff match and 
the sudden possibility of a 
conference championship. 

“If we play the way 
we know we can, we'll take 
it,” junior forward Diana 


Scannell said, “We want to go 
as far as we can.” 

Not to jinx anything, 
but if, just if, the Lady Knights 
win the postseason title, that 
couldbe quite far. A Northeast- 
10 Championship means an 
automaticberth in the Division 
II national tournament. Even 
runner-up status can qualify 
them for the regional ECAC 
tournament. 

All of this 
championship talk is 
surprising to the conference 
also-rans of a year ago. 

Senior midfielder 
Diane Slahtosky said, “We 
knew wehad the potential last 
year to make at least the 
playoffs, but not as far as we’ve 
gone this year.” 

St. Michael's head 
coach St. Ambroise “Azzie” 
Azagoh Kouadio agrees. “I 
expected us to be good, but not 
a team to be afraid of. Think 
about it. Now everybody is 
afraid of us,” he said. 

He is quick to add, 
though, “This was not a gift 
for Christmas. We worked 
hard for it.” 


The Lady Knights 
faced some stiff competition 
on the road this week. 

In addition to 
Merrimack, they traveled to 
New Hampshire Thursday to 
face Division III powerhouse 
Plymouth State College. St. 
Michael's got shelled 7-1, 
which only goes to show that 
the Lady Knights are still a 
young, developing team. 
Sophomore forward Janet 
Rigazio got the lone goal for 
the Lady Knights with 31:03 
left in the game. Betsy Reilly 
got the assist. 

Regardless of their 
troubles on the road, the first 
playoff game Wednesday is at 
home, where the Lady Knights 
have a 4-0-1 record this 
season. Azzie’s main concern 
is that there willnot be enough 
fan support at the game. 

“We are the first team in 
St. Michael’s history to make 
the playoffs. If everyone -- ’m 
including teachers as well as 
students --can be at the game, 
that will help show my girls 
that they have support. It will 
be a good game.” 

The game Wednesday is 
scheduled for 3:30 p.m. 


Atthe half the statistics 
appeared similar with St. 
Michael’s actually having one 
more shot on goal than the 
Warriors, 6-5. 

The second half began 
the way the first ended with 
Merrimack keeping the ball in 
the Knights' side of the field. 
Then almost 5 minutes into the 
second period, Merrimack 
scored again. It was Walsh who 
again came up with the assist 
on a corner kick where 
Merrimack senior Tom 
Kennelly headed the ball past 
Knights goalie Eric Grant. 

“On the second goal 
we were all flat-footed. I don’t 
know what to say about it,” 
Johnson said. 

As the game began to 
wind down, the Knights made 
a charge. With close to 15 
minutes left, St. Michael’s 
midfielder Dave Marshall took 
the ball one-on-one with 
Merrimack goalie Mike 
Killmon. Killmon madea great 
save which rebound in front of 
the goal and in a scramble the 
ball went off the top post and 
over the goal, leaving the score 
2-0. 

With eight minutes to 
go the Knights scored theironly 
goal as Mike Callahan took a 


team's to a championship 


p. 15. 


Star of the Week 


Sean O'Leary, senior and tri-captain of the rugby team 
at St. Michael's, played an important role in leading the 


Tournament. O'Leary scored once in the Knights victory 
over Keene State in the finals, 10-4, the first time in three 
years that SMC has defeated the Owls in rugby. The team 
is 6-1 for the year, in one of its best seasons ever. More on 


pass in front of the goal and 
knocked it into the goalcrease. 


The Knights’ 
intensity returned after the 
goal but once again 


opportunities slipped by St. 
Michael's. 

As time expired, SMC 
sophomore Jay Mauro gave 
the team one last breath of 
hope as he fired from the left 
side of the field. But the shot 
went just wide as the final 
horn sounded. 

Merrimack, now 9-5- 
3, is in fourth place in the 
Northeast-10 Conference and 
may move into third, 
depending on the results of 
other games this weekend. 

The NE-10 playoffs 
begin Oct. 31 with St. 
Michael’s in sixth place. The 
Knights will face either 
Bentley or this same 
Merrimack team in the first 
round, in either case they will 
have to play on the road. 


“It doesn’t matter 
who we play. We've lost to 
each team that is in front of 
us,” Johnson said. “I don’t 
know what will change from 
now to Tuesday but I felt we 
could have beaten them ~ 
added. 
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